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God's Sool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AvutTHor oF‘ AN OLp Marp’s Love’ anp ‘THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH.’ 


CHarTer XXIV. 


A PRINCE AMONG PAUPERS. 


7 Elias life was one long Sabbath. The dim hush of a 
cathedral-chapel. The long-drawn, mournful sweetness of 
organ-tones that sink to rest. 

For the full blaze of life and the full burst of life, the heart’s 
sunshine and the mind’s proud clamour of activity, these could 
never be but partially aroused, where the avenues of sight and 
sound remained blocked. 

Yet he was happy in the stillness—in the half-light of his 
existence. As he looked down the long vista of monotonous 
years, he lost count, if ever he had been able to retain it, and 
dully as he remembered a time when he was happier still, because 
less hampered in enjoyment, the recollection conveyed to him no 
conception of a “nevermore.” That phase, though not present 
with him at the moment, was a perpetual reality. He regretted 
it no more than a child regrets this morning’s breakfast in the 
presence of this evening’s tea. For all that, it may prefer the 
earlier meal. Elias knew that all things, good and evil, have 
their times of coming and going, yet the thread of existence was 
tangled round his brain in the form neither of a ragged scrap— 
cut at both ends—(as with us) nor of a harmonious circle (as with 
the philosophers) but of an ellipse (as, I presume, with other 
fools). That which was, and that which is and that which shall 
be} blended together—it has already been pointed out—into a 
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unity of consciousness. The consciousness of love, which is 
impulse, and that steadfast calm of regret which is love inadequate 
or love misunderstood. 

It is very difficult to present a distinct picture of Elias’s 
“clouded intellect ” to intellects unclouded, which have always 
been aware that, if to-day is the 31st of December, the 30th must 
have immediately preceded it, while to-morrow will be New Year's 
Day, when the old year will be definitely dead. But it doesn’t 
matter. We can skip Elias; and yet the story, I flatter me, will 
remain interesting still, for Hendrik Lossell was very wide-awake 
and unclouded, and able to do any amount of mental arithmetic, 
connected with tea. Besides, there is a murder later on, if you 
care to get so far, just as there is in this morning’s “ Police.” 
Elias Lossell is uninteresting, but he cannot help it. He is only 
a fool, and not even a titled one. Had he lived in England and 
had his florins been pounds sterling, he would probably, as eldest 
son of the late merchant prince, his father, have been Sir Elias 
Lossell, or even, perhaps, Lord Taycaddy. And the Honourable 
Henk and the Honourable Hub would have been more honourable 
then than they can ever hope to be now or henceforth. And 
Elias would have been interesting, although belonging to a not 
uncommon class. But all that is impossible. There never was a 
Baron took to trade in Holland yet, neither in tea nor in cotton 
nor in anything else, excepting the seven pearls of his coronet. 
The Lossells and their friends would have laughed me to scorn, 
had I pretended, out of deference to my readers’ feelings, that 
Elias was a Baron. He was not. And as his name has 
unfortunately been dragged out of the quiet corner where it shone 
serenely in the hearts of the few who knew and loved him into 
the glare of literary notoriety, it must now remain for ever inscribed 
on the long roll of the Circulating Libraries as a probably 
unique example of a hero of modern story who stands forth as an 
unutterable, and nonetheless an untitled, fool. 

His folly was without any alleviation, and also without any 
excuse. 


And yet he was interesting enough in his own circle of 
Koopstad, was my poor Elias. How interesting he was came out 
plainly on the occasion of his brother’s marriage. As a rule, 
Elias lived away in his modest house and garden outside the town. 
He never entered the narrow, traffic-tormented streets. You 
could meet him, with his faithful Johanna or a manservant, 
occasionally, if you went for long walks in the fields, but few 
people in Koopstad have time to go walking. It was not time 
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that he lacked, and he loved these wide wanderings into the vast 
recesses of Nature, even though he could not peer and poke, as 
you and I can, into her unfathomed mysteries. Probably what 
most delighted him in these walks was the consciousness of using 
his strength. Evidently, he could not ride or shoot or run. But 
he could walk, on an attendant’s arm, away into the immeasurable 
distance, on and on, until he came home—blessed sensation— 
healthily tired. Johanna, strong and hearty, and comely as ever, 
could force herself to accompany her darling. And when the rage 
of inexhaustibleness fell upon him, as it sometimes would, well, 
then, Johanna must stay where she was, and John must go 
instead. There was only one Johanna, but—alas—there was a 
frequent variation of Johns. They never succeeded in getting a 
manservant who could resist the continual temptation to steal 
from Elias. For Elias sanctioned every theft. 

He would seldom talk, as he proceeded on his way through the 
sweet sights and smells and sensations of a summer day. The 
smells and sensations were with him, whatever might become of 
the sights and sounds. They were with him in such a degree 
that he could often tell through what plantations of trees or what 
fields of grain they were passing, not merely by stopping to feel 
with his hand, but by distinguishing a variety of odours which 
“John” declared to be the same unprofitable “ country smell.” 
He was always most anxious to know what birds were singing. 
“Do you hear them?” ‘ What birds are they?” he would ask 
over and over again. And the John of the moment usually 
answered: Finches. Elias would fly into sudden furies of futile 
disappointment over that unaltering reply. A couple of Johns 
had been sent away for not being able to distinguish between 
finches and blackbirds, and that was a pity, for it took a long time 
to accustom a new man to Elias’s strange forms of conversation. 
And the whole thing was after all more a theory than a reality 
with him, for he knew nothing of the notes of birds, and became 
perfectly happy with a servant who had the cuteness to vary his 
random replies. But the afflicted man clung to the idea—all the 
more on account of its shadowiness; he made most of what little 
he could possess, and to hear him talk glibly about the trees in 
his garden, you would hardly have thought he knew only a couple 
of dozen of the commonest kinds. And even of these he could 
not remember where they stood, as so many blind men can. It 
was the same with the corn in the fields, he must have some 
assistance from touch or smell. But Johanna, who helped him in 
these things to the uttermost, contended—to strangers—that of 
late the senses he still possessed had developed under continual 
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use. He could now distinguish the places where his different 
flowers were planted by smelling and feeling them. They were 
purposely put in patches or broad borders of the same species. 
It was a great pleasure to him to feel his way down to them 
alone, and to pick with his own hand and blend in a bouquet such 
selections as he might be desirous to make. 

But it was in accordance with the whole bent of his crooked 
mind that he could not realise the fact that one servant should go 
and another should take his place. They were all “John” to 
him, for so the first one had been called. And they were obliged 
to acquiesce in the fiction. On the whole, they had a good time 
of it, as long as it lasted. Nothing much was required of them, 
except a pair of elastic legs. For Johanna retained with jealous 
hands the personal care over her “ Jasje,” as she still occasionally 
called him, and the man who was rash enough to encroach upon 
her privileges might as well advertise for another place at once. 
They danced attendance on a master whose pockets were always 
full of small change, which he scattered, indiscriminately, to any 
beggars who cared to accept it, and a good many of these pieces 
naturally would find their way into the valet’s itching palm. 
Johanna had in vain done all she could to persuade her charge 
not to take money with him on his walks, except when she could 
accompany him. He had refused, peremptorily, obstinately 
refused—an unusual thing with him. He had reminded her that 
it had been his first—almost his only—stipulation when his 
brothers told him he was rich, that he must have a certain sum to 
give away. He had begged for it, cried for it; Hubert had 
accorded it him. It was only a thousand florins (about eighty 
pounds), a mere drop from the ocean. And every day he took 
with him a hundred copper cents in each side-pocket, and gave 
them away anyhow, like a fool. Hendrik “administered” the 
rich man’s charities, nothing exaggerating and nothing setting 
down unseen. On the lists which went the round of all the great 
houses he wrote the substantial name of “ Volderdoes Zonen” 
opposite large, fat, respectable sums. And the gentlemen who 
brought the lists were very much obliged to Hendrik Lossell. 

They sometimes ventured to hint, however, that his step- 
brother’s indiscriminate scattering of pennies was a nuisance, and 
a hindrance to the proper organisation of relief. The Burgo- 
master, duly enlightened by his parish officers, complained that 
Elias was “ pauperising the poor.” It was true. The children of 
the neighbouring villages began to look out for and waylay him. 
Hendrik shrugged his shoulders. He regretted it. So did the 
Johns. And therefore they took Elias’s pennies away from him, 
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when they could, and kept them. It was not very difficult to do 
80, for he easily lost count. 

Burgomaster’s “ Tibbie” (Matthias), having a passion for sweet- 
stuff, when sticky, had also hit upon the ingenious expedient of 
tracking the blind man and stopping him for a copper. The first 
time he did it very timidly; the second he was quite bold and 
impatient. For evidently Elias, unless warned by his John (who 
had instructions to do so, but evaded them), was incapable of 
knowing you wanted money, unless you pulled him by the coat- 
tails. The village children would adopt that expedient, or roll in 
the dust across his path. They scampered off, if they saw Johanna 
with “the fool.” Elias got no thanks for his well-intentioned 
largesse ; he was always “the fool” to them. They thought him 
a fool for giving them coppers without cause. 

Johanna, having suspected “Tibbie,” caught him one day by 
peeping round a corner. She told somebody who told somebody 
else, and—Solomon being considered altogether “out of it” in 
Holland as regards “ pedagogy ”—the Burgomaster punished his 
greedy offspring by condemning him to complete deprivation of 
pudding for the next six weeks. 

It was Elias’s fault. Most certainly it was. Nobody will deny 
that. But the Burgomasteress, as she sat sadly gazing upon her 
puddingless darling at table, hyper-realised, perhaps, how much 
Elias was to blame. And she told everybody. And everybody 
pitied her, and the poor harmless child, and the Burgomaster’s 
responsibility, and the weight of work imposed upon the parish 
officers and the church-charity-fund. And everybody said that 
desultory giving was a crying evil, and that it “ pauperised the 
poor,” and they only wished they had some of Elias Lossell’s 
useless money, and why didn’t he give it to them, if he didn’t 
know what to do with it ? 

And he ought to be locked up. 


His reputation, therefore, was at a very low ebb when he 
suddenly appeared among the Koopstaders on the occasion of 
Hendrik Lossell’s wedding. Hubert was away in China; other 
near relations there were none. Elias, the head of the family, 
must represent it. He could not be one of the two witnesses— 
groomsmen—whom Dutch 'aw requires for either of the contract- 
ing parties, but he must appear in the “ family-circle ” nevertheless. 
He expressed his readiness—nay, his eagerness—to do so, though 
he had not been near the bustling city for years. As a rule he 
shrank painfully from the society of men more favoured than he 
—and who was not? Walled up in the loneliness of his small 
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spot of tranquil sunlight, he would repeat constantly to Johanna 
the saw her devotion—or her selfishness—had taught him: 
“Two's company, three’s none.” But one day, suddenly he 
stopped himself. “Am I one, Johanna?” he asked, with a 
troubled expression of face. 

“Yes,” she told him. 

“T can’t understand it,” he murmured, shaking his head. 
‘*Seems to me I’m company, and two. I’m always thinking of 
Elias Lossell, and talking to Elias Lossell, and I love Elias Lossell 
very much. Who is the I, Johanna, that is Elias Lossell’s 
friend ?” 

Johanna could not answer him. She knew about the old Adam 
and the new man, as treated—abstractedly—in church. Some 
vague idea that these might come in useful floundered across her 
brain. But she did not feel able to cope with them, and therefore 
she confined herself to telling Elias that he must not love himself 
more than he loved her, his poor old nurse, who doted on him. 
Elias promised not to. 


A few days later he burst upon the astonished gaze of Koopstad. 
Hendrik’s wedding with its elements of wonder, amusement and 
complaint, would naturally awaken considerable curiosity. The 
large Church of St. John—“ Jack’s,” they call it in Koopstad, as 
elsewhere in Holland, for the Dutch are by nature religious, but 
not reverent— Jack’s” was crowded with a fashionable crowd, 
that nodded and smiled, and talked in more than a whisper and 
kept on its hat till the service began. All the clan of Hendrik’s 
relations were there, come to see their dear cousin make an 
exhibition of himself, and rejoicing that it should be so, although 
annoyed by the thought of the fortune which would become his 
some day. And the Alerses, for their part, spread themselves out 
over the sacred building which to them, at that moment, was a 
very temple of Mammon. It was not everybody that got married 
at “ Jack’s.” And some of the Alerses—cousins, female of course, 
and very young—felt conscious of a futile hope “the outcome of 
envy gone demented” that at the last moment Cornelia might 
still possibly come to grief. 

“There are a number of people here,” grumbled Cousin Cocoa’s 
lesser half to his sovereign lady, “ who have no reason for coming 
at all. As if it were not bad enough to be dragged to a wedding on 
compulsion.” “You may be certain, my dear Titus,” replied our 
old friend Amelia (in a new lilac bonnet, and therefore not un- 
happy, though ashamed of her cousin), “ that when a church is as 
crowded as this, the wedding is sure to be an ill-assorted one.” 
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“ And royal weddings, then?” faintly ventured the cocoa-man. 
“Royal weddings are always ill-assorted,” answered Amelia, 
whose domestic religion consisted in having the last word. 


When Dutch bridal couples enter the church, they have already 
been civilly married before the registrar, and the bride invariably 
comes up the aisle on her husband’s arm. ‘There had been a 
general consensus among the ladies that Cornelia would look 
“hideous,” “ghastly ””"—or what is the correct adjective which a 
pretty woman applies toa plain one? Oh, of course; you could 
make up your mind about that. But, when she walked calmly up 
between the broad borders of sceptically smiling faces (she had on 
flat shoes for the occasion, and little Henky high-heeled boots), 
she disappointed them all. ‘She was not half bad,” said the men, 
“serenely self-conscious, and with a queenly look about her.” 
The women dropped smiles of vinegar into their watery praise : 
“She looks ever so much younger than she is,” \they tittered. 
“She looks almost as young as her husband.” 

Immediately after the happy pair came Elias, leading—or, 
rather, led by—Cornelia’s married sister, the lady of the widower, 
the six step-children and the sixty thousand florins. As he 
emerged from the entrance into the full glare of the vast, white- 
walled, white-windowed barn-like building, a thrill of interest— 
a genuine impulse of spontaneous excitement—ran swiftly through 
the ruffles and laces and simpers and even penetrated to the 
yawns. Many of those present had not seen Elias since he was 
a boy; few had seen him otherwise than once or twice from & 
carriage, when they passed him on some quiet road, where he 
stood, half-averted, under a slouch-hat which hid his face. 

But now, suddenly, he came among them ; he passed along their 
serried lines, where outstretched hands could touch him, his 
blindness uplifted in the vulgar light of their little day. He 
followed imperceptibly the guiding of the woman by his side. 
That evening-dress which the Dutch still commonly wear at 
weddings and which is not nearly so unbecoming, after all, as 
some enthusiasts would have us believe (the man who looks like a 
waiter in a white tie, will look like a groom in a red one), that 
evening-dress, which, like most other much-maligned evils, survives 
all attacks, sat easily and not ungracefully on Elias’s massive 
frame. The fair curls fell in a bright flood over his shoulders, 
and the beard—no razor had ever touched it—now lay soft and 
silky on the manly chest. His golden fairness wrapped the blind 
man’s head in an aureole of sunlight; he walked erect, with a 
tranquil purity over his even features, and, as he turned to take 
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his seat in the half circle of relations which Dutch etiquette 
groups around the two principal personages, his sightless eyes 
shone forth in all their fathomless unconsciousness—as cloud-veiled 
lakes of dark transparency—upon the Alerses and Lossells and all 
their roots and fruits and branches, upon Koopstad, moneyed 
and mercantile, majestic, meritorious and mean. 

“Lord bless us!” murmured a meagre old cousin in black satin, 
one of those cousins we are all afraid of and venerate, because she 
can leave her money where she likes. She closed her thin hands 
tightly over her gold-clasped hymn-book, and her chin shook. 
The younger ladies of Koopstad did not exchange satirical glances. 
They were looking at Elias. Everybody had forgotten the bride. 

They were looking at Elias. Everyone was looking at Elias. 
At the back of the church, and in corners and along the walls 
people had got up and were standing discreetly on tip-toe and 
craning their necks between intervening shoulders and over agi- 
tated heads. There was something uncanny about the apparition 
of this sunless Baldur, that struck their admiration cold. They 
gazed at him in alarm and reproach, for he was of their own race 
and yet outside them, but they gazed, fixedly, unintermittently, as 
he sank into his seat. Very few of them saw Hendrik stumble 
over the footstool prepared for his bride. And still fewer saw 
Cornelia’s impatient frown. They were not thinking of Cornelia. 
They were thinking of, and looking at, Elias. 

And suddenly Elias remembered, with a shock of self-rebuke, 
that he was in church. He had not been in church for in- 
numerable years. He sank forward abruptly on his knees and, 
speaking out aloud into his own unbroken silence words which he 
believed to be entirely inaudible, but which rang clear and low 
through the sacred edifice in the subdued tones of his bell-like 
voice, he said : 

“Dear God, bless Hendrik and Cornelia. And bless me. And 
Hubert out in China. And make everybody happy and good.” 


CuarTer XXY. 


ELIAS SLAYS HIS TEN THOUSANDS. 


Naxe day a number of the young ladies of Koopstad were quietly 
but resolutely i in love with Elias Lossell. 

“Tt is a ruinous pity,” remarked Hendrik’s Aunt Theresa, the 
same who afterwards initiated Cornelia into the mysteries of clan- 
ship, “ it’s enough to make any mother cry her eyes out, and such 
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things ought not to be allowed. Idiots oughtn’t to be born to such 
fortunes as that, and then left irretrievably single. If they can’t 
marry, I consider their money ought to be taken from them and 
given to someone who can.” 

“But, my dear,” objected her husband, “ it seems to me you are 
condemning dispensations——” 

“T can’t help it, Edward! Don’t talk to me of dispensations. 
I say it isa crying shame. What use is all this heaped-up money 
to Elias? He isa fool. And he is not even—like most men—a 
marriageable fool.” 

“He is a merchant-prince,” said Mynheer Overdyk solemnly. 
“Nothing can alter that.” He spoke the words as one might 
speak in church. To him intellect was a secondary thing 
altogether, and account-books were the only books of account. 
What mattered it if a man could not read, as long as others could 
find his name inscribed on the great roll of the National Debt ? 
And Elias’s signature, however loosely it might sprawl across the 
paper, was still the sign-manual of the richest “ koopman” in 
Koopstad. 

“It is just that which aggravates me,” cried Aunt Theresa. 
“ Here he is everything who ought to be nothing, and nothing who 
ought to be everything. He should have been neither or both; 
you understand what 1 mean. And it always strikes me as being 
so particularly hard upon the other two boys, who now just miss 
the goal. ‘ Half achieved is lost,’ as the proverb says. And they 
have to sit down all their lives long and look at the apples beyond 
their reach, like Tante—Tante—what was the name ?—T'ante 
Lize. Yes, it is decidedly exasperating, and I repeat, it ought not 
to be allowed.” 

Mynheer Overdyk’s commercial integrity objected to this view. 
“Oh come, Theresa,” he said stolidly, “that is nonsense, you 
know. The money is Volderdoes money, and the business is a 
Volderdoes business, and Elias is the last of the Volderdoes blood. 
Henk and Huib have no right toa penny, if you come to think of 
that. Nor would they have been nearly as well off as they are 
now, supposing your sister Judith had been Hendrik Lossell’s first 
matrimonial venture. In my opinion they have been singularly 
lucky, although I don’t deny that their present position may 
remind one somewhat of Tantalus. But they can well have the 
decency, at any rate, to wait for the poor fellow’s money, which 
will all come one day to them and their children, just as if they 
were old Elias’s offspring instead of the poor blind fool. I often 
laugh to think what a rage old Elias would have been in, could he 
have foreseen how matters would turn out. But let Judith’s 
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children be content with their good fortune—aren’t they in the 
business already ?—and remember they have no right to a cent.” 

Yes, the money was rightfully Elias’s. That admission was 
very strongly accentuated in Koopstad commercial circles. For 
in these the heredity of a great business-house with its good-will 
and its connections and its hundred and one sources of money- 
breeding was as firmly established a principle as the reversion to 
a title or an entail. These things went with the blood for ever 
and ever, like the King’s crown by the grace of God. People 
might talk about Hendrik and Hubert, and acting partners, and 
the representatives of the business here, there and everywhere, 
and all the rest of it; in practical life, of course, everything 
depended upon who had the right to sign for the firm, but, 
theoretically, none of the older merchants ever forgot that Elias 
alone was the grandson of grumpy, snufly, wealthy old Elias 
Volderdoes. 

“All the same, I repeat it is cruelly hard upon everybody,” 
persisted Aunt Theresa, who did not appreciate her husband’s 
view, she not having come into the family on the Volderdoes side ; 
“and I maintain that it oughtn’t to be allowed.” 

No, it oughtn’t to be allowed. All her nieces agreed with 
Aunt Theresa. And not her nieces only, but a good many other 
young ladies, especially those who had not yet completed their 
education. But though they arrived at the same conclusion, they 
reached it by a very different road. Pablic feeling ran high 
against Hendrik Lossell among the older pupils of the select 
academies for young ladies, and even in the labour-loaded class- 
rooms of that public abomination, the Girls’ High School. It 
was absolutely impossible, and the young ladies refused to believe 
it, that a man could be an idiot with such eyes as they had seen 
beam forth upon the disconcerted congregation of “St. Jack’s.” 
Evidently his brothers were keeping him sequestrated for the sake 
of his property. It was the old story of the Man with the Iron 
Mask, whom only unromantic people believed not to have been a 
twin-brother of Louis. XIV. Elias was a living nineteenth 
century romance. Anna told Agatha, and Agatha told Anna. 
They excited each other about it until all the facts of the horrible 
mystery were worked out in black and white. In one school 
Bella van Wreede, the State Prosecutor’s daughter, got sent to 
Coventry because she had refused to appeal to her father to rescue 
Elias. She did not dare to, pleaded Bella. She was put into 
Coventry, forthwith, for last week’s “subject” had told her, and 
ought to have taught her, that “‘Cowardice is an Accomplice of 
Crime.” 
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It must not be hastily concluded that the enthusiasm for Elias 
was confined to those young ladies whose hair still lay in two 
thick cords on their unwilling backs. They who would judge 
thus would but lightly estimate the charms of the handsome hero. 
Nay, indeed, fair maidens with their hair “done up”—which 
headdress is equivalent to a hunting-cap where men are con- 
cerned, and means that the chase has begun in earnest—fair 
maidens who were “ out” and wore low dresses, and even one (as 
I happen to know) who had refused an eligible offer because she 
wouldn’t live with her mother-in-law—not only giddy girls, 
therefore, but discreet young women of the world, all these were 
touched with just a twinge of the contagion. They called it the 
“ Klias-fever” in Koopstad. It was very disagreeable for 
Hendrik Lossell. ‘“ Have you got the Elias-fever already ?” said 
one chit to another in a crowded tram, unconscious that the little 
gentleman in the corner was the tyrant whom she execrated. 
“T’ve had it, but I’m better,” replied chit No. 2. “My father 
says he isn’t really ill-treated, but has a beautiful carriage to 
drive in, and my father says that his brothers are good to him 
and don’t try to kill bim, as Jennie declared the other day.” 

“T don’t believe it——” began her companion indignantly. 
Hendrik went and stood outside. 

None of them believed it. For to deny that Elias was per- 
secuted would have been like throwing water on the candle by 
which young Fervour delights to read the world. If there were 
no wrongs, there would be no romance. And Elias’s wrongs were 
fortunately intensely romantic. 

It was not an opportunity which fact-frozen young Koopstad 
could afford to waste. 

Effusions and floral tributes began occasionally to arrive at the 
quiet villa, but of these Johanna made short work. She threw 
away the flowers and tore up the notes. She was shocked at the 
contents of some of those queer letters. One young lady actually 
offered to rescue Elias with the aid of her brother and a good 
conscience. She said that her brother was four feet, and the wall 
only five feet and a half. 

But the poetesses were the most enviable of all. There are a 
good many of them in Holland, rhymes being too easy in Dutch, 
and prosody too difficult, for either to supply the desirable barrier. 
Elias’s blindness and deafness, his beauty, his unavailable wealth, 
all these provided countless spurs for the tooeager Pegasus. The 
singers would apostrophise their idol as a god or as an idiot, 
according as they selected him for an object of their praise or 
their pity. Ida Dorestan—the Dutch Felicia Hemans—who, you 
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will remember, was a girl at that time, of seventeen or eighteen 
summers—Ida Dorestan composed a sonnet “To an Eagle 
Maimed. 


‘ce 


.... The prisoned eagle will not pair, and you, 
Bound to your loneliness by triple chain 

Of Darkness, Silence, Cruelty, in vain 

You learn that happiness is born of two.” 


I forget whether that was the beginning or the end. The 
matter is of no great importance. “The prisoned eagle will not 
pair ;” that was the beginning, end, and middle of the business. 
“There ought to be no insulated fortunes,” insisted Tante 
Theresa, proud of the word, although it is just possible the happy 
shot was originally aimed at “isolated,” “and if there must be, a 
law should be enacted to restore communication. I am sure, 
Edward, that I am expressing myself clearly. Money does not, 
I consider, belong to an individual, not even, as you will torment 
me with old Volderdoes, to a family. It belongs to us all, the 
better classes, as a community, and we are collectively and—what 
is the word ?—solidarily responsible for its use and dependent 
upon its benefits. We stand and fall together, we the people 
with white hands.” 

“ And our palms, are they pure too?” queried young Isidor, 
who was the “ enfant terrible” of the Overdyk and Van Bussen 
families. It was his mother’s fault. She had read poetry and 
called him Isidor. 

But nobody attended to him. “Only, my dear Theresa,” 
interposed Mevrouw Amelia van Bussen, who was present, “it 
appears to me that is a very uncomfortable theory. It seems to 
make one so promiscuously accountable for other people’s short- 
comings. Don’t you think we must all stand or fall by our own 
merits? You can’t cover an inferior article with the prestige of 
your name!” 

“She is thinking of her cocoa,” whispered Isidor in a disgusted 
aside to his cousin Adelheid. Adelheid frowned. She liked 
Isidor, but she did not approve of levity in connection with 
articles of commerce. She was forty; she had been born in 
Koopstad seventeen years ago. 

“You misapprehend me, my dear,” replied Aunt Theresa mildly. 
She was always mild. Everything in the dear old lady remained 
unruffled, except her throat and wrists. “Ido not mean that we 
are morally accountable, but socially we can hardly help ourselves, 
I fear. The sins of the individual are set down to the class, and 
when one of us goes astray ”—a keen glance at Isidor—“ the 
crowd cries: ‘ Look at the Patricians!’” 
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“And how many of us are what we call ourselves?” asked 
Isidor impatiently. ‘“ Genuine hereditary Patricians?” 

“You are, Isidor, for one, and therefore it is rude of you to 
allude to the subject. Trust you Radicals to stickle for rank. 
And I am, also. But you need not insult the Van Bussens, who 
are a highly respectable family too.” 

And then there arose a general combustion in which Elias 
Lossell dropped altogether out of sight. 


Cuaprer XXVI. 


HENDRIK LOSSELL’S FIRST STEP. 


Henprix Losseri found his half-brother in the greenhouse 
which formed the blind man’s daily delight. It was a bright, 
sunshiny morning in early spring. A holy calm lay over the 
lonely little villa, with its trim garden—still half asleep—and 
newly-constructed stables. Everything was neat and taut, well- 
built, well-painted, well-kept. For to that Johanna saw—from 
seven in the morning till eleven at night. And Hubert would 
write and ask—from far away—if the horses were healthy, and 
what flowers there were in the conservatory, and if Elias thought 
the dovecot could last another year. These Chinese letters 
constituted a periodically returning Great Event in Elias’s life. 
They were addressed to him, to him personally. 


Den Wel Edel Geboren Heer, 
Den Heer Elias Lossell, 
“illa——, 


Hush, I am growing too explicit. We shall have you writing 
to that now desolate house near Koopstad—flourishing, flustering, 
blustering Koopstad, which has not forgotten Elias Lossell yet. 

Johanna would read him the letter, passing off the words on his 
hands or neck. And Elias, having drunk in its contents, would 
keep it by him through the day, and ask to have it re-read from 
time to time. As long as he held it in his hand, he would 
remember its separate individuality, but, once it was laid with 
the others, it dropped into a common chaos of indistinctness. 
He forgot the news it had conveyed, and such news, therefore, 
would bear repetition. One of the knottiest and most vexatious 
questions of Johanna’s otherwise simple moral life was this, 
whether, when the post was delayed, she might read to Elias an 
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old letter, as if it were new? She could easily do so, and it 
furnished him with much innocent enjoyment. She longed to 
have sufficient immoral courage to perpetrate the deception. 

Hubert wrote once a month, as a rule. And presently came 
kind messages from the English girl he was going to make his 
wife out there, and then “love from Margaret” in every letter, or 
“Maggie sends her kindest love.” 

On the day when the first message from “ Margaret” reached 
him, Elias sat silent and thoughtful for many hours. ‘“ Mar- 
garetha,” as Johanna read it. It had been his mother’s name. 
He could not remember his mother, but he remembered, or rather 
he knew, about her. Johanna had kept the recollection before 
him as an ever present fact. The defunct Judith had been Elias’s 
conception of “Mamma.” To distinguish between this imitation 
article and the genuine jewel, Johanna (who felt no love towards 
the step-parent) had devised for the dead woman the name of 
“Mother Margaretha.” She taught her charge to reverence the 
words, and Elias, who was still conscious of the faded brightness 
of his early youth, was quite willing to connect it with the name 
of his departed mother. ‘“ Love from Margaretha.” “Mother 
Margaretha.” The similar sounds jingled through his brain all 
day. He found it difficult to keep them apart. Who was this 
Margaretha whom his brother had married, and who was sending 
him her love? He knew who “Margaretha” was. He had 
always known. Why had Hubert married Margaretha ? 

Johanna watched his troubled face and wondered what dilemma 
was tormenting him. “Oh nothing,” he answered, when she 
asked. The perplexity, however, still lingered over his brow. He 
felt as if he could not bring this puzzle to Johanna for solution. 
He was afraid of her reply. 


“How de do, Elias?” said Hendrik mechanically, feeling for 
his step-brother’s hand with the tips of his fingers. He looked 
up into the blind man’s face, impatient of the perpetual barrier 
between them. He was always oppressed in Elias’s presence by a 
sense of his own physical littleness and overwhelming intellectua! 
superiority. “How is he, Johanna?” he asked. “ Well and 
happy? Poor chap!” And he turned restlessly on his heel, and 
recalled how tiresome Cornelia had been that morning. 

‘“‘Mynheer is quite well, thank you, Meneer Hendrik,” replied 
Johanna, without effusion. She might sometimes address her 
charge as “ Elias” or even “ Jasje;” she invariably spoke of him 
to every one—master or servant—as Myn Heer, dividing the two 
syllables with lingering affection. All other gentlemen were 
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simply “ Meneer,” and the two step-brothers, somehow, were not 
“Meneer Lossell.” They were “ Meneer Hendrik,” and “ Meneer 
Hubert,” as in the days of their youth—a point, one of many, on 
which they did not agree with Johanna. 

The distinction, here indicated, might be compared to the 
difference in English between “ My Lord” and “ Me Lud,” only 
that Meneer is almost universal in Dutch as pronunciation of the 
word Mynheer. Compare, in French, M’sieu and Monseigneur. 

“Myn Heer is well,” said Johanna, and she stooped over Elias, 
who stood half-averted, busy with his flowers, and told him that 
his brother was come to see him. 

“T know,” answered Elias a little testily, turning his sightless 
eyes towards the place where Hendrik stood. And, indeed, it was 
true that he knew, for he had retained, and even developed, the 
faculty of perceiving the presence of living things in his imme- 
diate vicinity. It was a nervous perception, probably, although 
he said that he felt “the tremble in the air.” And with the few 
who formed his own little circle a touch, especially of the hand 
—was it the shape he recognised ?—would enable him to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. 

“T know,” he repeated. And then he began speaking to 
Hendrik about a subject which just now was engrossing all his 
attention. Johanna had told him that morning that his two 
canaries were making preparations for breeding. That meant 
that there would be little canaries some day—his own, not bought 
from somebody else, but his own, a very different matter. And 
one of these he would present to Cornelia. Did Hendrik think 
Cornelia would like to have a canary? He “ paused for a reply.” 

He did not often do so, the nature of his affliction unavoidably 
pushing him in the direction of monologue. No one could con- 
verse with him as easily as Johanna. His brothers had learned 
slowly to spell out occasional sentences, but the deaf man would 
grow impatient of their evident painstaking, and complain that 
they tired him, or tickled him, or that they always said the same 
things. 

He talked on without asking himself whether he wearied them. 
That, partly, was Johanna’s fault, because he never wearied 
Johanna. He delighted in talking, when the mood came upon 
him, but often he would sit silent for long, slow hours, too tired 
to talk. For his brain was fitful, and its powers seemed to 
alternate between activity and repose even in those moments 
when he was physically awake. Suddenly—unreasonably you 
might think, for there was not always an impulse from the out- 
side—he would rouse himself and begin to speak. And those who 
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listened—as Hendrik was doing now—might well grow weary 
after a while—for he spoke slowly, laboriously, seeking for words 
which seemed to have slipped from their accustomed corners, and 
occasionally stopping altogether, when some particular expression 
was lost for good and all. 

In such cases Johanna would quickly come to his assistance, 
but the brothers would hesitate—uncomfortably—between pro- 
bably avoidable annoyance and possibly unnecessary relief. 

“T shall like to have canaries of my own,” said Elias, “and I 
wonder whether I shall be able to distinguish their singing from 
that of the old ones. I can always hear, you know, Hendrik, 
when the birds in my room begin to sing, and I like the canaries’ 
singing much better than the cockatoo’s.” 

“Tt is a delusion of Myn Heer’s,” interrupted Johanna—if it 
can be called interruption—“ that Myn Heer can always dis- 
tinguish. You must leave it him, if you please, Meneer Hendrik. 
But he certainly knows if the room is silent or not.” 

“ And then there is the other bird,” Elias continued, “ the bird 
that John brought home for me the other day. The—the—what 
is its name? Tell Hendrik, Johanna, and me too. Tell me, 
quick!” 

Johanna told him. “Nightingale.” ‘ ‘The other day’ is six 
weeks ago,” she explained to Hendrik. ‘ You remember his night- 
ingale. It died the day before yesterday. I have not dared to 
tell him. He understands nothing, poor dear, of death.” 

“What would you have?” said Hendrik bitterly. “He is an 
idiot.” The air of the greenhouse seemed stifling to him. He 
cast impatient glances around. In his irritable mood he wished 
he had not come. 

Johanna bit her tongue, as a punishment for having run away 
with her. For the first rule of her programme, so to speak, was 
invariably to represent Elias to his step-brothers as far more 
intelligent and clear-headed than in the bottom of her heart she 
eould acknowledge him to be. He never did anything “ un- 
stupid,” without her telling them how clever he was. 

“T mean,” she began hastily, “that he can’t understand how 
people he goes on loving should have ceased to exist. It is a 
puzzle, Meneer Hendrik, and has tired out stronger brains than 
Myn Heer’s, as I was reading to-day before eight days (7c. last 
Sunday) in the pious dissertations of the blessed Urelang. Only 
yesterday Myn Heer asked after his father. It is remarkable 
what differences he makes. He never asks after Mevrouw your 
departed mother, that is so recently dead.” 

This was Johanna’s revenge, sharp and swift. 
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“You have not seen my azaleas, Hendrik,” continued Elias, with 
a slight stumble over the word, which, by-the-bye, he pronounced 
“azaléas.” He mispronounced a number of words—especially as 
regards accent—from never having heard them spoken and for 
want of a better teacher than Johanna. He led the way towards 
the corner where the flowers were grouped. “They are fine, are 
they not? This pink one with the red stripes is an especial 
beauty, I think”—he touched it as he spoke. “There is not 
another so full at this moment. But when the white ones come 
out at the back, we shall have a yet grander display.” 

Laboriously he stumbled over the sentences, pointing as he did 
so. He was repeating a conversation he had had several times 
with Johanna that very morning, and often on preceding days. 
Those who heard him talk thus correctly, could form but the 
faintest idea what patient labour it required to teach him the little 
he knew. 

He passed slowly down the conservatory, guiding himself with 
one hand between the high stands which left but a narrow gang- 
way for his broad figure, and drawing Hendrik’s attention, as he 
went, to this flower and that, “Isn’t that lovely?” he repeated, 
“and that one, up there, the pale mauve creeper—the new creeper 
is up there, isn’t it, Johanna?” Sometimes he would lose his 
bearings, and make mistakes, much to Johanna’s secret vexation, 
though she took care not to correct him in Hendrik’s presence. 
Hendrik did not always notice the mistakes, his attention would 
wander away from his step-brother’s slow drawl to his own troubles 
at home. And in this manner, following each other step by step, 
and pausing every now and then, as Elias waited to pick a flower 
for the nosegay he was putting together for Cornelia, they made 
a tour of the greenhouse and came back towards the little square 
entry, in which a seat had been arranged between the double glass 
doors. “I must get some of the early pinks for my bouquet,” said 
Elias. ‘They are in a separate frame just opposite the seat. 
And, oh, Hendrik, you must look at these tiny things ”—he 
turned hastily, to the right instead of to the left, and stopped 
before the spreading leaves of a stately palm. “They are queer 
little creatures, are they not? Tor—Tor—something the gar- 
dener calls them—just like little old ladies, I tell people, with 
those two stiff curls on each side of the face.” He stretched out 
his hand and struck it against one of the palm-leaves. An expres- 
sion of petulant dismay broke over his face. ‘“ Johanna!” he 
cried, “ Johanna!” ‘The old woman led him gently to where the 
Torenias stood in pots on the other side. 

Hendrik burst into a guffaw, as the blind man’s hand creme into 
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contact with the tree. It was not an outbreak of ill-nature, but 
of embarrassment and irritation, a sudden flareup of scorn, not of 
Elias, but of everybody and everything. He was in one of those 
moods when a man laughs and a woman cries. And his laugh 
was not pleasant to hear. 

Johanna, however, resented it as an insult—a blow—to the 
defenceless man by their side. She hurried Elias away, throwing 
her arm around him—or as much as she could reach of him—in a 
vain attempt to shield her charge against outrage, and, while she 
spread out her hand, as if to ward off an enemy, she cast one 
furious glance at Hendrik Lossell. But Elias refused to be pro- 
tected, he knew not why. “ Don’t, Johanna,” he said, “1 want to 
show Hendrik the little old ladies. I wasn’t attending to what I 
was saying, when I lingered by the palms.” 

‘Let me take his hand,” muttered Hendrik, ashamed—before 
the servant—of his laugh. The two brothers sat down on the 
garden-seat in the entry. It was much cooler there than in the 
conservatory, and Hendrik, from where he sat, could get a full 
view of the house and grounds under the light of the bright spring 
day. Johanna left them for a short time, called away by a servant, 
and Elias went on talking, of his flowers, and his birds and the 
horses, which he did not care to use, but liked to pat, and all his 
little, little peaceful world. Hendrik barely listened. His rest- 
less eyes wandered away from his brother’s tranquil face over all 
the quiet comfort of his surroundings. He felt—with a lull of 
satisfaction—that no one could deny that he and Hubert did their 
duty to the wretched idiot, whom fate had cast as an obstacle 
across their path. In this, surely, they could challenge public 
opinion. Elias lived in comparative luxury. He had his small, 
but admirably adapted, villa, his carriage, his servants, his gar- 
dens, and hot-houses. verything his simple, and naturally 
restricted, tastes desired was obtained for him. His household, 
despite Johanna’s admirable management, cost a considerable 
annual sum—the gardens were a heavy item—and this expendi- 
ture only seemed insignificant because the man’s wealth was so 
disproportionate to his requirements. A smile played about 
Hendrik’s thin lips,—or was it a scowl ?—as he thought of the 
young ladies of Koopstad and their inconsequent hero-worship, 
. and recalled the school-girl conversation he had overheard in the 
tram-car. His look rested on the miserable wreck beside him, 
now sunk into silence, and immovable in its inaccessibility as a 
block of wood or stone. No, decidedly, Hubert and he did their 
duty, more than their duty, by their idiot brother. 

Elias was tired. The intensity of brain-life, so to say, which 
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his brother’s visit had called forth, had spent itself, and a numb- 
ness had succeeded. That was always more or less the case, when 
anything stimulated him, for his consciousness existed—if I may 
avail myself of the expression—in flickers. It could not burn 
serenely for any length of time. 

He laid his hand on his step-brother’s knees, and so they sat on 
through the still Sabbath morning, the one, enfolded in a cloud of 
mist, the other awake, alert, impatient, every nerve a-tingle with 
some cause of complaint against God. 

They had been sitting thus for some time, when Hendrik 
abruptly seized Elias’s hand. 

“Are you happy, Elias?” he spelled awkwardly, but with 
ultimate success. 

“Very happy,” answered Elias. “Why not? I have every- 
thing I want. And people are very good to me. Yes, I am 
happy, though often I should like to be able to see—and hear. 
But not as badly as I used to long ago. I should like to meet 
Hubert again, and papa, and Mother Margaretha. Don’t you 
think it a great pity, Hendrik, that they all went away so far?” 


A quarter of an hour later Hendrik was walking back briskly 
in the direction of home. But his briskness was not the activity 
of health as much as of disease. He was swayed to and fro, and 
borne irresistibly onward by an ever-increasing tempest of dis- 
content. His visit to Elias had not had the effect he expected 
from it. It had not warmed his heart by an increase of affection ; 
it had not even—and who knows but that he had unconsciously 
half-hoped for such a result ?—cheered his discomfort by the 
spectacle of an affliction far greater than his own. 

On the contrary, he envied Elias. 

He envied him his reposeful, sheltered, irresponsible ease. He 
—in the midst of the turmoil and the anxiety, the heat and cold 
of daily existence—he turned wistful eyes towards the quiet sunlit 
bay, where Elias’s ship lay anchored for ever—outside, and beyond, 
the stream. 

And he envied the miserable fool, his brother. 

He looked down at the posy he was carrying in his hand. A 
bunch of flowers, red and white—‘“ Only those two colours,” 
Elias had said, “I like the colours in my bouquets to go well 
together.” It must be remembered that he had not been blind 
from his birth. 

A present from Elias to Cornelia. 

Suddenly—in an unreasoned movement of “ dépit ’—he twirled 
the flowers from him into a ditch by the roadside. 
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Cuapter XXYII, 


AIGRE-DOUX. 


“‘T am come to remind you of your pledge, Cornelia,” said_ Alers. 
“You know that you promised to help me when you could, in 
return for my procuring you the husband of your choice.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t come here, Thomas,” replied Cornelia. 
“You know that Hendrik doesn’t care to meet you, and you might 
have the good sense to stop away when you're not wanted.” 

“But if it’s not you who want me, it is I who want you,” 
pleaded Thomas. ‘“ How do you think I can live without my dear 
little sister? My sweet little Roman-nosed sister, that was a 
mother to me in the days of my youth?” 

“Do you begin with fooling ?” said Cornelia angrily. “I am 
not so much older than you, Tom. And if I am,I must be pro- 
portionately wiser——” 

“Tt doesn’t follow,” interrupted Thomas. 

“And therefore I advise you to go,” she continued coolly. 
“Hendrik has grown obligingly distinct in his utterances, the 
honeymoon being over, and he had the kindness to inform me the 
other day that you were a cad, and that, if he found you in the 
house, he would kick you downstairs.” 

“He!” said Alers scornfully. The young lawyer was tall and 
slight, but wiry and active, an altogether different man from 
skinny Henky Lossell. 

“T cannot imagine why he has taken so violent a dislike to 
you,” continued Cornelia, looking out of the window, and toying 
with the tassel of an easy-chair. “But as it is the case, you had 
better wait till the storm blows over. I dare say he will want 
you for something or other in time.” 

“That’s just it,” replied her brother. “I want him—don’t you 
see?—as I said a minute ago. Come, Corry, you never were 
shabby. I saw him go down towards the Old Town Gate. I 
don’t doubt he is off to spend the morning with his poor dear 
brother. You may as well listen to me before he comes back.” 
He threw himself negligently on a lounge without awaiting 
further permission. “It is too bad,” he went on, “that a man 
should be hunted out of his brother-in-law’s house in this manner. 
And for nothing else too but for benefiting other people without 
any advantage to himself.” 
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“ And do you often do that?” queried Cornelia mockingly. 
“Cornelia, you are ungrateful. One can indeed see that the 
honeymoon is past.” 


“Well, never mind. Tell me what you want, and be quick 
about it.” 

“Want!” repeated Thomas reflectively. ‘How often we have 
used that word since I came into the room.” His sister made an 
impatient movement, but to this he paid no attention. “Yes,” 
he continued: “we all want each other, constantly and continu- 
ously. And my need of your help for one thing and your need 
of mine for another, is at the bottom, I suppose, of all the loves 
and affections and friendships, or whatever their various names 
may be.” 

“You are as prosy,” said Cornelia with an—artificial—yawn, 
“as if you were going to ask me for money, which, unfortunately 
for us both, I haven’t got.” 

“Corry, you are a genius. With your quick wit you at once 
perceive that the universal ‘want’ of one another can always be 
reduced to money’s worth. It is the common denominator; is 
that not what we used to call the thing at school? You and I 
are friends, for instance, friendship represented by unknown 
quantity X, reducible to definite sum, certainly existing, though 
probably undiscoverable. Commercial relations, say, on my side. 
Value nineteen and twopence. Social connections on yours. 
Value thirteen and four. My love accordingly greater than yours 
to the tune of five and ten. It’s very seldom we can state the 
figures, but our perceptions are to blame for that, not nature’s 
clear arithmetic.” 

“ How palpably false!” replied Cornelia listlessly. “ But if 
you consider it correct, as I certainly am the fonder of the two, 
you had better, instead of asking for money, pay me the difference 
in cash.” 

“T have not asked for money yet, dearest ; excuse my pointing 
that out to you. And, in fact, the object of my coming is not to 
empty Lossell’s pockets, but to fill them.” 

“ Really?” said Cornelia. “The result, I fancy, is the same.” 

“What do you mean, you spiteful creature ? ” 

“T am only a poor ignorant woman, Tom, but I have seen 
enough of the world to know that nothing comes more expensive 
in it than having one’s pockets filled by another man.” 

“Don’t be epigrammatic, Corry. It’s ugly in a woman under 
fifty. And you're not fifty yet, whatever you may look.” 

“Ah, that’s right,” retorted Cornelia, flushing. “I like you 
best like that, Tom. I’m always afraid of you when you go in for 
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courtesy and ‘my dear’-ing, but when you get frankly rude 
again, then we understand each other.” 

“ My dear girl, I don’t want to be disagreeable, I can assure 
you. I merely thought I was complimenting you on your good 
looks. You wear well, Cornelia. Everybody said so in church, 
when you were married, and I suppose it is pleasant to know that 
people notice it. Let us talk of something else.” 

“Yes, let us talk of something else,” said Cornelia, ignoring 
her brother’s final thrust. ‘ Look here, Thomas, if I read the 
meaning of all this superfluous chatter aright, it indicates that 
you have nothing particular to say to me, but that you want me 
to allow you to wait here quietly till Hendrik, who denies his 
door to you, comes home and finds you in the house. Is that 
not it ?” 

“To beard the lion in his den, in fact,” answered Alers, with a 
sneer. ‘My dear Cornelia, you are gifted with second sight. I 
wish you were a man, and had married Hendrika Lossell.” 

“Et apres ?” said Cornelia, who, as she had herself remarked, 
preferred her brother in his native rudeness. 

“T want that of you and a little besides. I merely want you 
afterwards to back me up with Hendrik. It’s all for your own 
good and his. You can’t do much good, but that’s no reason for 
not doing the little you can.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Cornelia, without much interest. 

“T had better see first how far I can get with Hendrik. Don’t 
you think, Corry, that Ninnie is behaving very foolishly—no, 
worse still, very stupidly—with young Paffer ?” 

“T don’t care a brass cent about young Paffer,” answered 
Cornelia frankly. “But, as you intend to honour me with your 
company for some length of time, you might as well take the 
opportunity of telling me what means you employed to arrange 
my marriage with Lossell, and in how far that arrangement is 
connected with the abuse he now plentifully sprinkles on your 
probably far from innocent head.” 

“You are as humble as you are sagacious, my dear. If Lossell 
is angry with me, it can hardly be for making him the happy 
husband of a perfect wife.” 

“Stop fooling, Thomas,” she said, with an angry flash in her 
‘eyes. ‘Too much sour is as sickening as too much sweet. You 
can go, or stay, as you like. But, if you stay, talk sense. 
Hendrik told me to ask you about it. And I do so.” 

“ Hendrik told you to ask me about it!” repeated Alers, sitting 
up on his loungein genuine surprise. ‘Good gracious! Cornelia, 
have you two come to that already ?” 
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“ What?” she asked, disturbed, in her turn, by the tone of his 
voice. “Explanations? Naturally. Are we the kind of people 
to join hands and walk blindfold? He tells me that it doesn’t pay 
to pretend to be rich when you're poor. Neither after marriage, 
he says, nor before. And I want to know what he means by 
‘ before.’ ” 

“He means,” replied Thomas carelessly, “that you had debts 
when you married him. They were small ones—gloves, ribbons, 
and fal-de-lals—but he appears to have ferreted them out.” 

“ That is a lie, Thomas.” 

“Or he means, perhaps, that all Koopstad, and we also, believe 
him to be richer than he really is. That is very probable, and I 
can understand its annoying him.” 

“ And that, dear Thomas, is another lie.” 

** My fair Cornelia, you are unpleasant. Let us return to Paffer. 
His father, I hear, had a cigar-shop. Wholesale and retail, I fancy, 
for Paffer says it was the one, and his friends say it was the other. 
The profits, however, were undeniably wholesale, so I suppose there 
can be no serious objection tothe shop. Besides, the shop is gone, 
and the profits remain. An officer the son of a tradesmen doesn’t 
matter so much, if the tradesman was prosperous and is obligingly 
dead. I don’t think we should feel annoyed about the Darwin 
theory of the descent of man, if our ancestors had had the decency 
to become extinct. But now they get themselves obtrusively 
preserved in all our Zoological Gardens, just like Judge Starter’s 
mother, in her mob-cap, by the family fire-side.” 

“T want to know,” said Cornelia, “what he means by 
‘before.’ ” 

“T shan’t tell you,” replied Thomas brusquely. 

“Yes, you will,” reiterated Cornelia placidly. ‘“ You see there 
is something to tell.” 

“There may be, but I shall not tell it.” 

“Yes, you will.” 

And so he did. “ Here goes,” he said. “ After all, perhaps you 
had better be told. It appears that you people have been 
skirmishing, and in that case it is always best to know, if you 
want to retreat, what ground you retreat on.” 

When he had finished his recital, Cornelia sat for some time 
silent, still playing with that tassel of her easy-chair. Her eyes 
were fixed on some vague spot, away out in the bleak garden. 
Thomas, in spite of his effrontery, could not help feeling uncom- 
fortable. He was at a loss what to say next, and vexed to know 
himself at a loss. 

“It was a low thing to do, Thomas,” said Cornelia at last, her 
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deep tones seeming to accentuate the previous silence. “It was 
not a deed, I believe, that Hendrik could have been guilty of.” 

“He had no cause,” said Alers bitterly. “ L’occasion fait le 
larron—Occasion makes the thief.” 

“Tt was a thief invented that falsehood,” retorted Cornelia 
scornfully. 

“So be it,” acquiesced her brother. ‘ Honest men have lived 
up to it since. But do not, I beg of you, cut up nasty about this 
business. Surely, you can see, Cornelia, that, if I did wrong, | 
did it on your behalf.” 

“T deny that,” replied Cornelia. ‘ You made a fool of me 
‘under four eyes.’ You very nearly missed doing so in the sight 
of all the city, and that catastrophe was avoided not by you but 
by my husband, who is a better man than you.” 

“Tut, tut,” began Thomas reddening. 

“Yes, I say that he is a better man than you. At least he 
behaved honourably in the dilemma, into which your deception 
had brought him, if he had not behaved honourably before. No 
woman likes to hear that she has been chosen for her money. 
Least of all, when the money is not even there for her to fall back 
upon. But, at any rate, it is a satisfaction to know that the man 
who proposed to my fortune, retained my hand, when he learned 
it was empty.” 

“Oh, as for that,” interposed Thomas, “it is possible——” 

She rose from her listless attitude in an outburst of not undig- 
nified wrath : “I ignore your possibilities,” she cried, towering over 
her brother. “If his honour did not turn to me in the first place, it 
deferred to public opinion, or it was true to himself. What care 
I? There was a something in him, a something, no matter what, 
that kept him from throwing me over. I asked myself whether 
you would have had it. At least, I can respect him for that.” 

Thomas was silent. 

“Go,” she said. “ You had better go now, Thomas. There can 
be no good in your seeing Hendrik to-day. Nor in your staying 
with me at this moment. I must first assimilate this agreeable 
little story you have just told me, and learn to be thankful to you 
for having sold your sister for a spurious bank-note.” 

“My dear Cornelia,” cried the lawyer in alarm, “ for Heaven’s 

. sake, don’t mount the romantic horse. What’s done can’t be 
mended. You are happy with Lossell, who knew all the facts of 
the case, as you rightly point out, before you were married. I 
took care that he should. You have gained by the transaction. 


He has gained by the transaction. The only one who has lost is 
poor discarded I.” 
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“Leave me in peace,” she said, still standing erect. 
“We can’t quarrel,” he pleaded. ‘“ We can’t. It would be too 
absurd. We can’t afford family browilles, they come awfully 
expensive. I tell you, I will explain everything to Hendrik.” 

“What will you explain to Hendrik?” said Lossell’s voice in 
the open door. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


WHY NOT ? 


“ THERE could be no better opportunity for explaining,” said Alers 
standing between the wife by the window and the husband at the 
door. “It is alla most vexatious misunderstanding and merely 
requires a little good nature in clearing it up.” 

“You are a cad, Alers,” retorted Hendrik, moving forward into 
the room. “And now, matters being settled so far, there is 
nothing left for you, I should say, but to make yourself scarce.” 

“My dear Lossell, you are objectionable. And needlessly so.” 

“1 don’t know about that. I said you were a cad.” 

“Other people have told me that before. Remember I am a 
lawyer. But they never meant it. Nor do you, or you would not 
have waited till after your marriage to mention the fact.” 

“Out of deference to Cornelia,” said Hendrik, “I kept my 
opinion to myself.” 

“Exactly,” replied Thomas. “And now out of deference to 
Cornelia, I will have none of your opinion, but return it to you, 
requesting you to keep it still.” 

“Strike him, Hendrik,” said Cornelia, in a low voice. “Ring 
for Mulder to turn him out.” 

“C— you both,” cried Thomas, “with your confounded 
insolence. Yes,ring,do. Let’shaveascene! Let’s make fools of 
ourselves! Look here, if there’s to be a row, wait for a reason for 
rowing. We shall have cause enough, at this rate, before our hairs 
are grey. What do I want of you, do you think, that I come here, 
exposing myself to insult? I brought you together for your 
pleasure, not mine, and if it’s turned out a big mistake-—as seems 
only too plain—you should vent your spite on each other, not me. 
Why didn’t you think of all that before marrying? And what 
do you reproach me with? You with her poverty. She with 
yours. As if all that wasn’t written down plain—without my 
interfering—in those precious marriage settlements which are the 
true marriage-tie. And if you’re too poor, why, that’s the very 
thing I came about. I admit that you’re too poor. SoamI. So 
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are all of us. So is everybody—worse luck—except the half- 
dozen men who are too rich.” He stopped, fairly out of breath, 
between anger and eloquence. ‘‘ Good-day to you,” he said, turn- 
ing on his heel, as Cornelia rang the bell. “ After all, it was purely 
a matter of business I came about, Lossell. And I thought—and 
still think—it might have been made very advantageous to us both.” 

He walked out into the hall with stately step, and slowly 
quitted the house. 

Hendrik and Cornelia stood staring at each other in the middle 
of the room. “Qh, hang it!” began Hendrik at length, “you 
needn’t have been so rough with him, Cornelia. There was no 
reason for you to ring the bell.” 

“T unfortunately still sometimes resent insult,” replied Cornelia 
bitterly, “even from my nearest and dearest, like Thomas and— 
yourself. Never mind, I dare say the habit will wear off in a 
month or two.” 

“But if he merely came, as he said, to offer apologies and 
amends-———” 

“Call him back,” said Cornelia, “and tell him you will take 
them in cash.” She waved her hand in the direction of the 
servant who appeared at the door. 

“ At least we might accord him a hearing,” replied Hendrik. 
He took a couple of steps towards the man. “ Mulder,” he said, 
raising his voice, “run after Mynheer Alers. Tell him I shall be 
glad to see him at the office to-morrow morning, any time between 
nine and eleven.” 





Two minutes later Thomas was again in the breakfast-room. 
He stood aside in the doorway to allow his sister to pass out. 

“T came back with Mulder, my dear Lossell,” he explained 
apologetically. ‘ My little business, if it is to come to anything, 
will not allow of loss of time.” 

“T never attend to business on Sundays,” said Hendrik, glad of 
something to bridge over a little preliminary awkwardness. “It 
doesn’t seem right.” 

“T can heartily agree with you,” rejoined Thomas, “ as a rule. 
But when anything gets into a hole, you remember, you are 
always allowed to pull it out.” 

“ Are you in a hole?” questioned Hendrik hastily. ‘“ Because, 
if so ij 

“No, no. Here, let’s sit down, and talk it over quietly. You 
are strangely irritable, Hendrik, far more than you used to be. 
Not that I mind your angry words, for I know you did not mean 
them. But you should take citrate of magnesia, or something of 
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that sort. Something to cool your blood and freshen you up. On 
my honour, I only came here to put you in the way of a good 
thing. And just look at the manner in which you fly out at me. 
I think you owe me an apology, Hendrik.” 

“‘ By no means,” said Hendrik. “ Besides, it was Cornelia rang 
the bell. IfI called you bad names, you know why. You have 
treated me shamefully. But if you want to atone for it, as far 
as you can, I won’t hinder you. What is it? Another contract 
for tea?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Alers. “You must admit, however, 
Lossell, that that contract I got for you with the Royal Dutch 
Steamship Company was a very advantageous thing in its way.” 

“T didn’t deny it,” said Hendrik. 

Alers smiled. “Had it not been,” he said, “ you would hardly 
have recalled me just now.” 

Lossell cast a glance at the clock. “Unless you wish to meet 
Cornelia at lunch,” he said, “ you had better make haste, and have 
done. What is it?” 

“Tt’s a syndicate,” replied Alers bluntly. ‘ A gold-mine in the 
Transvaal. Notone of your bogus companies, but a genuine gold- 
mine. I have the prospectuses with me. Terms of subscription, 
and surveyor’s report. Report capital. Gold a certainty. 
Probable dividends fifteen to twenty-five per cent.” He spread 
out the papers on the table. 

Hendrik pushed them aside. “I never take shares in this kind 
of thing,” he said. ‘“Inever take any shares at all. I have no 
money to spare, as you might know.” 

“Tt’s not a matter of taking shares,” replied Thomas. “ Do 
you think I should come here bothering you about an ordinary 
subscription? It’s a syndicate, I tell you, to guarantee the whole 
undertaking. The amount wanted is only fifty thousand pounds 
English, six hundred thousand florins, in one hundred pound 
shares. The price of emission is one hundred per cent., and the 
syndicate takes the shares and guarantees them at eighty. Do 
you understand ? ” 

“ Thank you,” answered Hendrik. “I believe I know what is 
understood under a syndicate, and I have also heard before of the 
very simple financial transaction you have just had the goodness to 
explain to me. But, not being a capitalist, I do not see where my 
interest in the matter is expected to come in.” 

“T want you, of course, to join the syndicate,” said Thomas 
bluntly again. “It was complete—everything settled, the pro- 
spectus sent out—and now some idiot has suddenly drawn back. 
There is not the slightest risk, as you see. You merely accept 
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your share of the guarantee, and, as soon as the emission has 
taken place, you either retain a few shares if you wish to, or 
you dispose of the whole lot, at a hundred per cent. There is, 
as I repeat, not the slightest risk. Only a nominal guarantee of 
a few days, and then a certain profit of twenty per cent.” 

“Quite so,” said Hendrik, “if the amount is subscribed.” 

“Tt will be subscribed ten times over. Aren’t all the gold- 
mines at fancy prices just now? Look at the Leegput and the 
Stumper’s Fall, and so many others. The roads of Transvaal are 
literally paved with gold.” 

“T am not a widow, Alers, nor a half-pay captain, nor anything 
else unfortunate, honourable and gullible, but a man of business, 
if you please.” 

“Well, well, I only mean, it’s the time for gold-shares. You 
know that, yourself. Even the miserablest bubbles go up. On 
account of their lightness, I suppose. But this isn’ta bubble. It’s 
a bona-fide company. Of course I expect you to look thoroughly 
into it. It will bear looking into. There’s a board of eighteen 
highly honourable men as directors, partly here, partly in London, 
and partly in Transvaal.” 

“ How many in Transvaal?” asked Hendrik. 

“Three here, three in London, and twelve in Transvaal.” 

“ Nonsense, Alers. There are not twelve highly honourable men 
in all Transvaal.” 

“As for that, commercial integrity is local, like the bye-laws. 
The six European directors are honourable from a European point 
of view, the six South Africans from a South African. New 
communities require looser forms of development. Just look at 
the list, and complain, if you dare.” 

“T have no wish to,” said Lossell. ‘“‘ The whole discussion is 
superfluous. Of course the sum required is a large one, and, as I 
do not possess it, there the matter ends.” 

“Only seven thousand pounds are still untaken,” replied Alers, 
“and even these would have been gone, had this unexpected hitch 
not occurred. I really believe it is a perfectly safe way, Hendrik, 
of gaining a very considérable sum.” 

“ Kighty-four thousand florins!” cried Hendrik. He got up as 
he spoke. ‘ You see how useless all this talk has been. Wherever 
should I get eighty-four thousand florins ?” 

“You need get them nowhere. You merely guarantee the 
amount on Friday next, and the subscription being closed, and the 
shares allotted, the sum of sixteen thousand eight hundred florins 
will be paid out to you shortly after.” 

“Will you guarantee me my guarantee?” asked Hendrik. 
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“Nonsense. I have nothing to do with the matter. A poor 
devil like me. Except that I know it to be good.” 

“No interest at all?” 

“ Well, of course, if I can get you to fill up the gap, the other 
people will be properly grateful. It is very awkward for them, 
this sudden desertion. The man is dead, I believe, by-the-bye. 
I suppose he couldn’t help that. I have merely a commission, 
if you like so to describe it. You see I amfrank. But that is 
literally all.” 

“ Of course I know that the profits gained by these syndicates 
are often a kind of bonus on capital,” said Hendrik, “a sort of 
natural excrescence, with a minimum of danger. When they’re 
really good, however, I fancy the bankers usually snap them up. 
I don’t deny, mind you, that yours may be all you say. I wish 
I had the capital to risk it.” 

“ Lossell,” said Alers earnestly, “why do you beat about the 
bush in this manner? You know perfectly well that you can 
command the influence of ten times the amount. And it is just 
the influence which is wanted here, not the capital itself. You 
bring in the dead weight of the money without requiring to touch 
it. You will never have such a chance again, I should say, of 
earning something by Elias’s wealth through merely letting it lie 
where it lies.” 

“T refuse,” said Hendrik fiercely. And then, unconsciously, he 
broke into the same words his wife had used an hour earlier. 
“Go away!” he cried hastily. ‘Go away!” 

“Don’t be childish, Hendrik, I beg of you. Seventeen 
thousand florins is not a sum to be despised, especially when it 
can be used as a basis for further operations. And a guarantee of 
a thoroughly reliable——” 

“T refuse,” interrupted Hendrik. 

“Undertaking like this is equivalent to saying: ‘I'll hold 
your purse for you while you put your gloves on, if you'll give 
me a fifth of its contents, when you’ve done.’” 

“T refuse,” reiterated Hendrik, with averted eyes. 

“You will repent it all your life. You have no money and you 
want to have some. Or you have some money and would like to 
have more. Here is an opportunity. I should not have offered 
it to you, but that I considered I owed you some amends for that 
unfortunate mistake of mine about the lottery-ticket. I am now 
doing whatever is in my power to conciliate you and to promote 
your——” 


“T refuse. I refuse. I refuse!” cried Hendrik; and he ran 
from the room. 
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Ballade of the Rectory Roses. 


To M. E. C. 


Tut summer, where your Bourbons blow, 
Is come, I dare aver, 
With linnets twittering to and fro 
Through evergreen and fir; 
And in the sun the drowsy stir, 
Where great bees dip their noses, 
In mignonette and lavender, 
Among the Rectory Roses. 


There’s Madame Eugene all aglow, 
And there, unless I err, 
The gallant Xavier Olibo 
Bends in the breeze to her; 
La France, a queenly blossomer, 
Her royal heart uncloses 
Beside the crimson Senateur, 
Among the Rectory Roses. 


Forgetting, while the bright hours go, 

The brown and withered spur, 
Which to October days will show 

Their beauty’s sepulchre ; 

When that cold-hearted chorister, 
The Autumn wind, composes 

A requiem for the blooms that were 
Among the Rectory Roses. 


Envoy. 
Princess, in city buzz and whirr 
Your dusty rhymer proses, 
Whose heart is still a wanderer 
Among the Rectory Roses. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 
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A Concord of the Steppe. 


Sketches in the shadow of famine. Russia 1891. 


“Scraton a Russian,” says the proverb, “and you will find the 
Tartar ;” but it all depends where you scratch him. Where, that 
is, in Russia. By the Northern Dvina, you might find a white 
bear, on the Dniestr a Turk. So too, in inquiries of the country, 
it is forgotten that there are many Russias, each a kingdom, and 
as many peoples. 

Going south over the Great Plain from the Southern border of 
the Samoyeds, one plunges, after crossing the frozen tundras, 
through interminable forest to the latitude of St. Petersburg. 
Then wheat begins to show itself, clearings are more frequent, 
and, though the forest remains, it is no longer omnipotent. 
Beyond Moscow the dark pines shrink into ordered woods, the 
land “ rolls,” and the first firm turf appears. It is the Russian 
Veldt, the country of Toorghaynieffs’ “ Birouk,” and of his 
wonderful sketch, “The Prairie.” After crossing it the trees slip 
out of sight, and the eye ranges for miles over a black bare upland, 
which seems as level as the sea, but hides in sudden deep hollows 
the woods which have sunk there for shelter from the fierce 
Steppe winds, and the villages which have been built among them. 
It is the home, for the most part, of the little Russian; the 
country’s belt of gold, and, perhaps, the richest land in Europe. 

It stretches from the Pruth almost to the Urals, and upon it 
the scattered people live closest, and live by the plough. 

Further South and East the black downs break abruptly, with 
outcrops, here and there, of chalk upon the real Steppe, which 
stretches its dead level thence three hundred miles to the marshes 
of the Caspian and the salted Tundras of Turkestan. There the 
Russian blood is mixed with Cossack and Kirghese, its instincts 
become nomadic, and it mounts a horse. One must return to the 
upper Steppe to see the Muscovite as God and time have made 
him ; the man on whose strong back the Empire is supported, and 
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who is fain, at the present time, to fill his belly with husks on 
which not even his swine will feed. 

To see the real Russian one must see him here. Further North 
he is stunted by the hard conditions of his life; further South he 
is relaxed, and often a vagrant, in the land of his grapes and of 
the summer drouth. But on the black earth he is rooted deeper 
than English oak. The land is the mistress of many peoples, it is 
the Russian’s wife. The hand he puts to the plough never turns 
to another trade, and he clings to the fields of his youth with the 
dumb intuitive yearning of the brutes, often finding his way back 
to them to die, with some counterpart of their “homing” 
instinct. He is a somewhat gross creature, animal, impassive, 
pagan, superstitious, callous rather than cruel, often drunk, 
always lying, seldom clean. Yet against this, his sublime in- 
difference to fate, his childish faith, his unfailing: hospitality, and 
absence of all hypocrisy make him one of the most interesting 
ruralists in Europe. 

The chance of studying him, from his own stove, as it were, is 
seldom accorded to a stranger, and, under ordinary conditions, 
which include a variety of live stock, from pigs to parasites, it 
would be still seldomer accepted. When shooting and hunting in 
Russia it often happens that one has to put up at the Starosta’s, 
or headman of the village, but one learns nothing of the peasant 
life by such visits, except through the nose. 

When, therefore, the opportunity of sharing it with voluntary 
conditions of cleanliness was offered me, I accepted gladly; the 
more so as the men with whom I was to live were interesting 

‘otherwise than as Russian peasants. 

It is difficult for people in England, where everything is 
debated and nothing very much believed, to understand the 
ferment which the neo-Christianity of Count Leff Tolstoi has 
worked in a seething vat of doubt, oppression and despair. 

In certain circles, the nervous circles, it is still the most vivid 
subject of talk; whole nights being often spent in the discussion 
of, perhaps, a single careless sentence, unessential to the author’s 
aim. 

When I was staying in Moscow, amongst men, most of whom 
are now lying in unknown prisons, awaiting trial for treason, 
and who were then steeped in plans of breathless moment, a 
challenge on behalf of the philosopher of Tula was sufficient to 
drown their own debate, and to lift them in passionate ex- 
postulation and argument to the region of imaginary ethics for 
the rest of the evening. 

That, however, means less than it seems. The curious faculty 
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of mental detachment from the absorbing question of the moment 
is endemic in Muscovite zealots, and is only equalled by their 
fondness for treating facts hypothetically. Men, whose one 
watchword was caution and who would arrive at their rendezvous 
by all manner of dark disguises, in an hour were shouting, 
gesticulating, babbling all at once, twenty or thirty together ; and 
would so pass the night, around the samovar, drinking infinite tea, 
and deciding only on a fresh meeting. It was neither magnificent 
nor war, but school-girl’s hysteria, an outbreak of repressed 
puberty—in a people. 

But impractical and pernicious talker as he may be, the Russian, 
even when fermented, can be something more, for men of every 
class have taken Tolstoi at his word, and left fortune, houses, 
brethren, father, wife and children to cast in their lot with foxes 
and fowls of the air. It is late in the day, and difficult besides, to 
summarise the Count’s philosophy; he has described it, and its 
evolution, at length for English readers in ‘ Christ’s Christianity,’ 
and even so is misunderstood. 

Briefly it insists on the equal sanctity of all life, on the equal 
evil of all contention, of the absolute negation of property ; which 
imply—to put extreme cases, but cases which Count Tolstoi 
defended in conversation—that a man may not slay a mad dog to 
save his child’s life, may not forcibly interfere to protect a lunatic 
from himself, must give his last loaf to a starving stranger though 
his own children cry with hunger, and leave his one coat with any 
who crave it of him. 

A wintry creed, and one which tests the stanchness of human 
sympathy ; yet even of vengeful Nihilists it has made disciples ; 
nor of them alone. Men of every occupation, and of none, have 
joined the little company of passivists; they wander wherever 
work may take them, receiving no payment for it but food and 
shelter, or form themselves into brotherhoods with nothing apiece 
and all things in common. 

It was with such‘a colony that I found myself at the end of the 
summer. Its organiser I had known when he was Adjutant to 
the late Emperor, and the wildest of the young Guardsmen in 
Petersburg. His life at that time would certainly have been out- 
side the tests of even the mildest morality; he could jest in half 
a dozen languages, and jest well; he was brilliant, fascinating, 
universally admired; everything seemed within his reach. He 
had been named for the Government of an important province; 
was heir to a vast property ; a whole district of the richest land, 
the dowry of an ancestress, a Tartar princess, bearing his name. 

When he wrote last to me he was living as the commonest 
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peasant, in the universal red shirt and bast shoes; his code of 
morality was of the strictest ; he was everyone’s servant, and over- 
flowing with love and goodwill to all. The change was stupendous ; 
he had gone from pole to pole; curiously enough, many pious 
persons, who were interested in him, thought he had gone to the 
devil. 

He wrote, “ We are utterly uncivilised here, but come and see 
us if you are not afraid.” I was not, and went. 

Of civilisation, indeed, as generally understood, there was but 
little evidence ; of civility much: in fact one realised for the first 
time, amid men bound by common duties for the common good, 
the essential quality of civilness. We ate, it is true, with wooden 
ladles from the same bowl; we passed the nights indifferently, 
wrapped in a shooba in the barn, or out among the wandering 
flocks ; we took no interest in the arts, and little in letters; we 
might, most of us, have been cleaner: but, for all that, we were 
civic in its best senses, and that small village of the Steppe was 
a State, ideally independent. 

Men came to it from every quarter of the empire, soldiers, 
tshinovniks, lawyers, priests, artists, peasants and petty trades- 
men; men often of delicate nurture, whose feet had grown black 
with travel, and their backs bent with the spade; the clothes 
they wore and the tools of their trade were their sole possessions, 
and their tenure even of these was always terminable by another's 
greater need. 

They seemed for the most part a gentle, noble, generous manner 
of men, regally unconditioned, and above the worst turns of fate ; 
they came, worked, and went their way; some to other farms, 
some to prison or the prison mad-house—for heterodoxy is a crime 
in Russia, and men, who for conscience sake, refuse to serve the 
State, as conscripts or otherwise, are often treated as insane till 
their reason is unhinged—some, disenchanted, to return to the 
lives which they had left. 

For at Vlest no profession of faith was demanded. There was 
nothing to tempt the mere professor. Poverty, poor food, and 
hard work are temptations which most men can resist. Neither 
was any uniformity of thought or even of action looked for. The 
damnatory summing up of Israel’s backsliding was become our 
axiom of integrity; “every man did what was right in his own 
eyes.” But he was supposed to keep them open. 

He was expected also to help himself, and as there was no paid 
labour, and—theoretically—no money to obtain ‘it, self-help was 
a necessity. 

Perhaps a description of the day’s work at Vlest at harvest-time 
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may be interesting from a social as well as from a national point 
of view. 

The little village lay in one great wrinkle of the black down. 
Nothing was visible above the dark rolling swell of the land, but 
the purple distance and the open sky. Then, suddenly, a deep 
cleft opened at one’s feet, full of green leaves and the whiteness 
of cottage walls. In autumn, when the maples were dyed red, the 
narrow valley, stained to its depths with crimson over flakes of 
white, sprang with almost vehement beauty out of the gloomy 
world, and seemed to be in hiding there with its scarlet secret. 

There was a little green lake in the hollow of the wood, where 
we bathed, carrying down every morning a yoke of pails for the 
water of the day’s use. Afterwards the rooms were cleaned, beds 
made, and breakfast eaten on the little balcony of the central 
house. The colonists being all vegetarians, and bound by Tolstoi’s 
theory that a man’s consumption should be independent of his 
neighbour’s products, the fare was spare and simple, even ' before 
the lean arm of famine had reached that table. Black rye bread, 
somewhat gritty, milk, a decoction of roast acorns, not very drink- 
able, butter and melons, made up the usual repast. Sometimes 
an early riser tried experiments with oatmeal porridge, but it was 
considered a needless, and was always a smoky luxury. After- 
wards there was housework to be seen to by those free for it, for 
it must be understood that any system of drainage was not only 
non-existent, but would have been discountenanced at Vlest. 
The washing of the little settlement was also done at the same 
time; but, it must be allowed, that this labour, considering the 
number it concerned, was slight; for cleanliness is a subordinate 
virtue in the Tolstoyan cosmogony, and there was a marked 
tendency to abide for some time by a shirt which had, by happy 
accident, profited by its excursion to the lake. “ Cleanliness,” says 
the master, “is not a vice.” 

Those not engaged in or about the house worked on the farm or 
in the fields. It was the time of harvest, a poor thin harvest; a 
harvest like a yellow mask on the face of hunger, but yet not 
without its joys. 

The labour of it was borne by hand, for there was no money for 
machines, though, strange to say, no sentiment against them; 
and the labour was heavy. The Russian thereabout cuts grain as 
grass, with a short scythe, not with a sickle; and he works through 
a long day. Of course, while any corn was standing, all hands 
were in the fields before the morning star had set, and we came 
home through the reddening apples under the moon ; the midday 
porridge of kdcha—a kind of buckwheat—being eaten at some 
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corner of a wood, out of the scorching sun, where the labourers, 
men and women, stretched in a huddled line in the shade, slept 
through the hottest hour of the day. 

The work of stacking even that scant harvest was also heavy, 
for not a sheaf could be left out on the defenceless Steppe, where 
the wolves, and the winds and snows of winter would soon have 
scattered it. Everything for miles around had to be brought into 
the great farmyard ; about which a wattle fence of fifteen feet held 
beast and storm at bay. 

The grain was threshed, as it was cut, in the immense barn, the 
nominal property of the bavin, or manor lord, and the method was 
pretty enough to be described. The barn wasa vast building with 
high peaked thatch, whose eaves came almost to the ground. A 
low cross-gable, thrust out on one side, made room below for the 
team of four lean horses which worked the thresher. 

They revolved all day in a mud-floored circle, their driver, 
perched upon the windlass, cracking his whip, and urging them 
with a shrill, sweet, bird-like whistle which one could hear far down 
in the fields. Inside was the ceaseless whir of the thresher, the 
clatter of hoofs, the shrill whistling, and the babble of women’s 
voices and laughter. 

Two great sunbeams from either door lay like gold bars in the 
dusty air, and across them the women moved, raking the straw 
and binding it as it flew out fiercely from the thresher’s throat. 
They were dressed in short skirts of the universal Russian red, 
which is quite a note in the country’s colour, bodices of red and 
snowy white, and kerchiefs round their hair of silver green, white 
and poppy yellow. One saw them vaguely, through the dust of 
threshing which filled all the barn, shifting to and fro, a dim 
kaleidoscope of delightful colour, and when they stepped into a 
sunbeam they seemed to stain it red. They worked, and sang, and 
joked, broadly among themselves with a fine animal unconcern, 
and with the sad-faced man who fed the thresher’s mouth, mutter- 
ing some prayer for much and beautiful grain, though he knew 
how poor was the crop. 

Outside, the bundles of straw were linked to a long rope 
attached to a team of horses and so drawn to the top of the stack, 
where another woman stood to tread it into place, and fling down 
the bight of the lifting rope. 

She looked even more picturesque than those in the barn, the 
brilliant skirt, the snowy linen that burst from the crimson 
stomacher, for she had loosed its red laces while she worked, and 
the lemon kerchief on her head, being sharply outlined as she stood 
knee-deep in that mountain of yellow straw. 
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At midday there was a shrill summons from the orchard, and 
the women tumbled headlong out of the yard, laughing and 
struggling together to reach the thin smoke of the spent fire 
which spoke of dinner. We lay under the young apples to eat it, 
in very primitive fashion, a pot between four or five, and a 
wooden spoon apiece. Soup of the red fungus of the woods, the 
everlasting kdcha, milk, rye-bread, kvass and melons made up the 
meal, and the dogs cleaned the pots: whether any other assistance 
‘was offered in that direction before supper I never discovered. I 
think not. 

The afternoon repeated mostly the morning’s toil; at five there 
was generally a samovar to be seen, and a good deal of very weak 
tea to be drunk if one was within hail; but when the threshing 
and stacking were over, and the ploughs a-field, the next meal 
came at eight. It was even simpler than the others, being often 
only black bread and tea, with sometimes a little fruit, blue- 
berries from the wood, or nuts. After supper we sat among the 
shavings in the carpenter’s shop, and sang songs to the balalaika 
—the Russian guitar—talked, or read aloud. There was a little 
room below the store-house whose small window burnt like a 
glow-worm every evening in the slope of the wood, where any of 
the village children who cared to come were taught to read. 
Their teacher was a man, splendidly made, and with the face of a 
Jewish prophet, who had left the first society in Moscow, where 
his wife remained to spend his millions, to wander barefoot with- 
out a home. 

We spent many days and nights thereafter together, he and I; 
back to back for warmth in the straw of country carts under the 
frosty moon, and, later, in the night dens of thieves, harlots, and 
plotters of all kinds in Moscow, but I never heard a word from 
his lips of which the purest saint could be ashamed. Yet he was 
but one of many there, and no exception. 

Till the harvest was gathered in, one heard only vague fears of 
famine, yet everyone knew it must be. Those who had felt, year 
by year, the insufficiency of the full summers, could tell almost 
on their fingers how far the present crop would go, yet not a 
hand was moved to extead it. 

The Russian maxim of “ Let be!” pervades the whole country. 
The Starosta of our village put the whole case for inaction, 
superstition, and fatalism when riding with me one day after 
some strayed horses. 

The black soil was like dust, and he sighed heavily as his mare 
sank in the light stuff. 

“Ah, batiushka,” he said sadly, “what land is this? It is 
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like a woman broken with sorrow; how can she feed her 
child ?” 

“ Has it been so all the summer? ” I asked. 

“Not so, indeed. There was frost in the spring, and men said, 
‘Frost and fair weather,’ for so it is, though the apples were bitten. 
But then came the dryness: and the Mass was said in the fields, 
but it went to nothing. And then we dug up the died-drunks—” 

“The what ?” I exclaimed. 

“The drunkards, your honour. Often it is that when the 
drunkards are pulled out of their graves and flung into pools of 
water, that rain will come; we know not why. But not rain came 
only, but hail, and fierce storm, and fire, and withered the little 
that was grown. Then, after that, dryness again, and now,” he 
shrugged his shoulders, “ the famine.” 

“Must there be famine?” I asked. 

“Surely,” he said, with a smile, “the grain that we have is 
soon eaten and then—what ?” 

“ Will no provision be made for the future?” 

“Who should make provision? Now we can buy much, and 
eat much, afterward—vwell, the little father will not see us die? ” 

That was the last word to be said; the Russian peasant has 
been brought up by hand, and now cannot use a spoon; he thinks 
he has but to open his mouth and it will be filled. 

Treated worse than a dog, ground down by cruel taxes, com- 
pelled into perpetual debauch by a paternal government, which 
opens, against the protests of the village Mir, Imperial kabakée or 
taverns in their midst, the keepers of which are sworn to sell a 
certain quantity of spirits per quarter; cheated by his many 
masters, and debarred from justice in his country’s courts, the 
peasant never loses confidence in his Emperor, nor his faith in 
God. “In spite of every temptation,” boasts the Novoye Vremya, 
in a recent article, after giving heartrending details of men dying 
on bread made of pigweed, goosefoot, chaff, oil and manure, “our 
people submissively endure it all; they exclaim ‘God’s will is 
at the bottom of it. He gave, and he takes away!’” One 
wonders if it would be possible for such a people ever to be 
goaded into revolt. 

At Vlest, a mere green hollow in the rolling boundless black- 
ness of the Steppe, one learnt little of the outside world, and it 
was not until after the great fair of Malouga that one heard the 
first low growl of famine. 

We were three days of bullock travel from the town, and 
allowed a fourth to cover unforeseen adventures. ‘Two vozi or 
country carts with a span of oxen to each, and half a dozen cattle 
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for sale made up our modest caravan, and three of us were their 
escort. Bullock transport is not to be commended to people in a 
hurry, but it is an index in disguise to the pastoral character. 
The man who can sit behind oxen for six days, and not feel at the 
end of them as though he had wasted half his life, has some 
claims to be considered agricultural. Yet, if they were long, the 
days moved, and the nights were an enchantment. 

We started before dawn, while the hollows were full of milky 
whiteness, which turned with daylight to a floating mist, and 
clung, in twisted shreds and wisps, to hut and tree, long after the 
sun had risen. It was cold at that hour with some degrees of 
frost, though the sun at mid-day was more than warm in a 
cloudless sky. Before sunset we used to halt, if possible, under 
the lee of some remnant of woodland for shelter from the Steppe 
winds, and soon a clear fire of silver birch-logs was making ready 
our supper. 

It was the stillest world conceivable ; and yet that black land 
which rolled, without hedge or stake for tenantless leagues, hard 
against the sky, almost bubbles, year by year, in the spring with 
life. 

While the snow, which scars the light earth in melting as 
though it had been lashed with a whip, is still lying fathom deep 
in the clefts of the valleys, the dark upland grows green, one 
morning as though it had been carpeted with silk. A month 
after, the grass is knee-deep, with here and there a flash of 
scarlet or spike of purple blossom. Then suddenly, after perhaps 
a drenching night, the wide green sea is hidden under a sheet of 
bewildering colour—carmine and crimson, azure, amethyst, indigo 
and every glitter of burnished gold. It is as though it had 
rained flowers. There is nothing in the world to equal it in 
suddenness of fierce and dazzling splendours. But the sun burns 
and bleaches all in a month, the grass turns grey, the corn ripens 
and falls on the scythe ; and there remains only the black waste 
of a pathless upland, which hides even the green hollows of its 
treasured woods. 

As we sat about the fire, while there was still some rose-light 
westward above the wonderful purple distances which the black 
earth seems to deepen, one needed a Russian word to express the 
silence—a silence which pressed. Far away, looming weird and 
large against the sky, one could discern at times some train of 
ox-drawn waggons, slowly working our way, as one sees the 
labouring ships at sea. For from all sides the country was 
draining inwards to the fair. One could hear the creaking of the 
carved yokes a mile off, or the thin dry scrape of a wheel. Then 
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these travellers also encamped ; one saw the little spirt of their 
fire, and lost the faint sounds of their march. 

The stillness was absolute, and one heard the feathers of the 
geese going home overhead to their distant village, and made out 
the white angle of their flight against the sky, as they rose above 
the wood. 

Once a string of swans passed us, flying south from the 
winter ; we were camped beside water, and the sudden rush of their 
wings and bodies on the smooth surface came like an inroad of 
spirits from the ebbing night, and was, for the instant, very 
ghostly. 

As twilight faded the sharp bark of a fox, or the wild phoi, phoi! 
of the bustard came to us from the wood, and once an owl 
stretched a long, melancholy note, which seemed to hang in the 
air, as the smoke of steamboats in a calm. My companion turned 
sleepily towards me, and murmured “So he hoots for the snow.” 
But he hooted too soon. We lay by the fire in our shoobas, or 
sheepskin coats, when the nights were still, or burrowed from the 
wind in the straw of the cradle-like carts. The silver birch makes 
an ideal fire, the round stems burning into bars of living gold, that 
smoulder without flame and crumble at a touch. Waking one 
night when the fire was spent, and kicking the outside logs into a 
buzz of sparks, I heard the scud of padded feet behind my head, 
and saw the lean length of a craven wolf slink from sudden red- 
ness to a grey shadow under the moon. He must have come over 
the wold, for the cattle had not smelt him. 

Sometimes, half asleep, with one’s ears to the ground, the 
passing of a flock of sheep could be heard a mile off, as they 
dragged at weeds that had withered in the corn. 

Once I saw them moving, a dim whiteness, across the hill-side, 
and their shepherd, a melancholy figure, before them; the sound 
of their teeth and trotters was like the innumerable lapping of a 
running tide against the stream, and the shepherd gave forth now 
and again a wild, low wail to which they ran. 

It was a strange solitary sojourn, those wakeful nights on the 
black Steppe, with voices, and shadows, and shapes that passed 
as shades, beasts, and night birds and men. 

We entered Malouga at daybreak, when the gilded cupolas 
floated like golden bubbles upon the mist which hid the house 
roofs. <A wide flat river swept in a great encircling bend about 
it, with an effect of tenderness. On that morning it lay like a 
soft, white scarf tied round the walls, so deeply buried were its 
waters in the fog. The badgers ran to their holes from the sound 
of our groaning wheels, as the oxen toiled up the long hill above 
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the town, and disappeared with a snap over the chalky circles cast 
up about their burrows on the black loam. Two eagles went 
wheeling round each other high into the grey air, where the 
first flash of sunrise turned them into puffs of golden smoke before 
it touched the world. We watched a fox stealthily stalking a 
drove of geese across the hillside, till we could only tell his move- 
ments by the switching of his brush; but we forgot him as the 
low strange roar of many thousand oxen blew faintly over us from 
the fair with the breaking mist. 

We could see them now; a red moving floor of hides, round 
which a man could have walked in circuit of many miles, and 
strode across in any direction upon their crowded backs. The 
perpetual dull moaning roar, as of one pent beast and not a 
hundred thousand, and the continual waver of reddish shadow 
across that vast moat of life was very impressive. Further on 
were the horses, the little rat-like horses of Southern Russia, 
almost equalling the cattle in number, but still somewhat hid from 
us by the mist. 

The green roofs of the town, many though they were and 
straggling, seemed dwarfed by that red flood of living things 
dammed round about them. 

We entered the fair at daybreak, we left it before nightfall 
three days later, but, though not unacquainted with the low levels 
of humanity in many quarters of the world, the disclosures of 
those few hours passed, in display of concentrated unconcerned 
debasement, the most befouled divinity in fallen men that I had 
ever met. It was not the grossness which appalled; many a spot- 
less shirt-front covers as much of that as the dirtiest shooba, but 
its shamelessness. A tithe of it could not be mentioned in English 
without equalling almost the offence of the deed, and, could it, 
perhaps not one-half would be believed. 

One saw things, doubtless, at their worst. Renan has perhaps 
exaggerated the excesses of despair, and even the natural man’s 
morality is not exactly proportioned to his hold on life; but he 
often sins at a gulp as he would not with time for drinking. But 
one felt that mere circumstance could not be made responsible for 
all one saw ; it was too easy, too foreseen. 

But there was often something pictorial—an untied lace of the 
picturesque, as it were—in the grossest scenes, and something not 
disconsolate in the saddest. Famine as yet had only blanched and 
not pinched the cheek. Later it dragged its victims down to the 
level of the special correspondent, but at that time it had only a 
hand on their arm. 

One scene I remember, a type of many. A merchant, no Jew, 
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but brother Russian, chaffering for the sale of the family’s last cow. 
It had eaten the dried grass of the Steppe, after that, threshed 
straw, at last, the salted roof of its own shed. Now there was no 
more fodder, its milk had ceased, its skin bellied from bone to 
bone. Two little boys played with its muddied tail; a baby, 
milkless, cried from the waggon; the father, his face flaccid with 
Russian dulness, feigned or felt, leant between the shafts, slowly 
losing his price; doggedly callous to the future. 

The mother stood against a wheel, erect, her arms folded, her 
mouth fixed, her dark eyes staring with terrible anguish and 
despair. A sight of them made one curse that northern Shylock, 
buying, excellent economist, in the cheapest market, the market of 
human trouble. His cow cost him but a few pence and some 
drugged spirit ; it cost them, perhaps, their three children. They 
were “thrown in” as it were, to the bargain. Yet it was but one 
scene from many. “Man’s necessity,” says the proverb “is God’s 
opportunity ;” it is the devil’s too, and in that fair he took very 
often the form of a sleek merchant. 

Everywhere was bargaining; the cries of sellers, the slap of 
fists in the palm, the plucking-off of caps. There is no more 
vehement auctioneer of his own goods than the Russian peasant. 

He commences with complete indifference, throws out his price, 
an exorbitant one, as the sower a handful of grain: there it is, 
sprout or fail, none of his affair. As you turn from him, he halves 
it with equal unconcern; then as you face about and halve it 
again the bargain begins. His dulness melts, he waves his arms, 
clutches at his clothes, grasps your shoulder, strikes vehemently 
his open hand, plucks his shapka from his head, sometimes flings it 
aggressively to the ground, often snatches at yours. A stranger 
would always be struck by this perpetual doffing of the cap, and 
the tragic air with which it is replaced. Through a tempest of 
words and gestures the cap comes with an effect of sudden calm ; 
the seller glares upon it with a kind of impartial admiration 
mixed with wonder at his own moderation; the buyer eyes it 
askance with considerable distrust. If he lift his own the bargain is 
concluded ; otherwise he shakes his head, the cap goes back regret- 
fully, the haggling recommences. The act is more than mere 
gesture, it is an appeal. It invokes the witness of a Divine 
Arbitrator, who is, in theory, overhead, at no great distance. The 
invocation, though pretty frequently repeated at varying or 
vanishing prices, never seems to lose its sanctity. The Almighty 
may be presumed to lend Himself to the exigencies of commerce. 

This particular piety is more pleasing, and somewhat more 
convincing on other occasions. The Russian always eats un- 
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covered, and the act had often a pathetic acceptance in those 
lean days. 

At evening when the fair breathed quietly in a red air of dust, 
and the first star floated, a pale violet, in the tinted heaven, the 
evening meal was spread beside the waggons—shining samovar, 
perhaps a little white cloth, black bread, red wedges of melon— 
not a fine repast, but the men lifted their caps to it as though it 
had been laid by God. That was one side of the picture, the 
other was to be seen in the wine tents; it was not so pretty, in 
fact, it was at times exceeding foul. Strong drink is a great 
revealer, a great discriminator ; it divides the man from the mould, 
and every nation should be studied drunk as well as sober. 
Perhaps, one should say, the Russian should be studied sober as 
well as drunk. The study had its own regrettable humour. A 
Cossack, I remember, who had succeeded in getting clear of the 
fair, very full of vodka and nodding over his little horse like a 
leaf, caught, as he lurched, his left spur in the rein, and, so 
constrained, spent the day trotting round the foot of the hill 
in a dusty circle. 

He seemed to have hazy ideas as to the number of animals he 
was astride, and his efforts to chastise them all were very quaint. 
How he held on is a mystery known only to Cossacks and 
Kirghese, who ride better, I believe, drunk than sober. By 
evening the nag was still going, but his rider was asleep; so we 
freed the beast’s mouth, and sent him on his way. He wandered 
off sorrowfully, as though, like the scapegoat, ashamed of his 
sinful burden. Another burden as sinfully comic I saw the next 
day in a cart. It was a dolgooshka, and the two brothers who 
owned it and had brought it there for sale, having buried care 
and consciousness in a tumbler of brandy, were laid out, head 
to heel, upon it, with a cord across their backs. 

A friend was showing off the paces of the pony, and the two 
limp kodies behind him jumped with the jolting wheels, and 
sprayed their arms about like marionettes. ‘The moral . was 
pictorially obtrusive, but so was the comedy: one could not sigh 
for laughter. 

The town priest was very frequently to be seen about the fair ; 
there was occupation for him, but I think he was otherwise 
employed. He wore a spiritual smile of benign toleration, which 
broadened towards evening, and became uncertain of itself at the 
corners: it began too, about that hour, to have an odour. He 
was reported to exercise, amongst other priestly functions, the 
somewhat archaic droit de culage, but though ready, after some 
knowledge of these village fathers, to admit the strangest lapses 
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in conduct, such a statement makes too large a demand upon 
what one knows of their courage. 

A camp of gipsies clung to one flank of the fair. They lived 
in peaked bright-coloured tents, and a good deal of dirt. The 
small children ran out about one’s feet on all-fours like beasts, 
naked, but for a wisp of flaming rag round their waists. The 
women seemed always preparing for a meal; the men slept. One 
wondered why they were there at all. 

“ Come at night,” said my friend, the cowherd, who had known 
unregenerate days. I came, stumbling over tent-ropes among the 
little horses, not much helped by the yellow mist round a few 
paper lanterns; but what I saw must remain untold. Even in 
Latin, a language consecrated to such descriptions, it would seem 
tco shameless; one wandered back to the bestialities of the fair 
and into its choking dust with a sense of recovered purity. 

Within its limits, night seemed to have come more suddenly, 
for children were lying quietly asleep in the shadow of the 
crowded booths, or curled in the straw of the waggons. From 
some kabal: came a jangling dance on the lalalaika, and a swirl of 
drunken voices. A cock crew, and dogs far away began barking, 
the sound dying out across the town, or being drowned in the 
constant incommunicable moaning from the flood of cattle. A 
woman’s shrill scream of laughter pierced into the night, followed 
by a man’s gruff restraint; then a clatter of tongues, another 
skirl of unwholesome merriment and silence. The mares began 
to neigh, there was a dampness in the floating dust, and the thin 
moon rose, red and old, above the hill. 

As we passed a booth, through whose canvas a dull light 
drained, there was a sudden uproar, a yell, and a man burst from 
the doorway with blood dripping from his face, staggered, and 
fell in the dust. No one followed, and one could only turn him 
on his back to save his drunken mouth from smothering, leaving 
the dust as an effective plaister on his wounds, and pass on. 

As the moon rose, the faint yellow of the tent-peaks turned to 
grey, and a ripple of red and silver broke over the moaning 
darkness where the cattle‘were penned. The light coloured even 
the dusty air, so that we seemed to be living in a silken web. 

We sat talking in our cradle-like voz until the human sounds 
had died out, one by one, into silence, and the east grown white. 
The mists were tangled then in twisted vapours to a thick veil, 
and covered all that tainted human sty with equal tenderness 
and beauty, drawing a sheet across its face. 

The day which followed was our last in the fair, and we passed 
out from its choking haze at evening to the cool freshness of the 
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empty hills. ‘The wide low river (the piers of its wooden bridges 
strangely bastioned to split the breaking ice) glowed with the 
rosy light above it, like some window to the under world; the 
East was purple above the black wold, confessing a star, but a 
cloud of hot dust still hung in a red mask over that market-place 
of beasts and men, like the veil on a harlot’s face. 

The fair marked, as has been said, the change from straitness 
to starvation. It was to have proved the salvation of the poorest ; 
they came indeed to sell their last cow, but that would bring them 
bread for the winter. Unhappily the necessity was universal, 
and half the kine at the fair only lived to reach it by eating the 
thatch off their own sheds. They must be sold or slain; and sold 
they were at prices which meant despair. Horses were parted 
with for a few pence; I saw the sale of a dozen sturdy little 
Steppe ponies at the price of as many oysters, and cows, in milk, 
fetched no more than the worth of their hides. 

Leaving the cattle carts, I rode back with a breeder of horses 
who had just bought some three hundred beasts. Our quicker 
pace, despite some dispersions of the drove, took us past the long 
slow lines of bullock waggons, spreading homeward hopelessly. It 
was the saddest sight; even the labouring cattle seemed to have 
in their eyes the fixed glaze of despair. The men hung limp and 
dejected in the carts, or tramped beside the cattle, staring fiercely, 
and too sour to lift their caps with the universal Russian suavity 
and soft phrase of greeting. They were driving Death home 
behind them, and they knew it. 

It was curious, some weeks later, returning to the great cities, 
from scenes almost too terrible to record—whole villages shrunken 
to skin and bone, and burnt out with typhus and famine fever—to 
find one’s witness met with absolute apathy, and even suspicion. 
A man here and there knew what was coming, and prepared to 
meet it, but the most turned their heads the other way. The 
journals were forbidden to mention the distress; euphemisms were 
provided for their use in exceptional cases, though the prices 
quoted in their columns needed no commentary. The doctors 
were warned that deaths from starvation must be unknown in so 
well-regulated an Empire, and signed the burial orders according. 
“ Deceased succumbed toa pain in his stomach,” was a specimen 
of their melancholy humour over one poor creature, of whom, 
indeed, it was true, for he had made experiment of nothing else 
there for many days. 

Even in those late autumn weeks the people of the upper 
Steppe had begun to move to and fro like troubled water ; since 
then they have overflowed. The towns have been deluged with 
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starvelings who had eaten the dung of their.own cattle before 
abandoning their homes. From all sides came the same tale of 
inhuman villainies, of adulteration and rapacity. Seed-corn sent 
from the Caucasus to a certain district was delivered ground, and 
mixed with forty per cent. of gypsum. The “special” bread 
made by a St. Petersburg firm was refused by hungry dogs, and 
stank even when fresh. 

Yet the people ate it. This poor, patient, humble, homeless 
people, whose god, protected by the police, rules them through the 
barred windows of his palace; they eat it and die. Revolution 
is a sad thing, but such endurance is almost sadder; it is no 
measure of fortitude, it is the numbness of the dead. 


Francis Prevost. 
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Che Fulfilment of Sailure. 


PART I. 
HER AWAKENING. 
** And the scales fell from my eyes.” 


Mrs. Jack VeREKER had a heart. Now a heart is an inconvenient 
thing for a woman to possess—especially if she is a pretty widow; 
besides, she had only just awoke to the knowledge that she had 
such an uncomfortable factor in her anatomy—not the organ of 
auricles and ventricles that she had learnt about in her school- 
girl days—but that other kind of heart, that she had read of in 
novels, and once believed in—also in her school-girl days! 

Since that a great many things had happened to Mrs. Jack 
Vereker—by the way she had been Jocelyn Norman then. She 
had married a worn out roué, who was struck with her pretty 
face, and her life had been—well, best described by a word which 
is not often mentioned in polite society; partly, perhaps, 
because this cultured century of ours disbelieves in the very 
existence of the place referred to. Anyhow, the day that she 
had put on a very becoming widows bonnet and smiled 
contentedly at herself in the glass before stepping into the 
carriage that was to take her to Kensal Green, there to perform 
the last act of wifely duty that was required at her hands, in 
watching the earth piled high on all that was left of Jack Vereker 
—was the happiest day, in a life that had been singularly 
destitute of happy days, She was twenty-seven, pretty, heart- 
whole, and—free! All her friends had prophesied that she 
would not long remain Mrs. Vereker, but they were wrong. 

“T mean to enjoy myself,” she had said, when urged to listen 
to the suit of this or that admirer ; “I am free, and I am fairly 
well off; I should be a fool to marry again,” which—her past 
experiences considered—showed close reasoning for a woman. 

And she had enjoyed her freedom! Five years of it, which she 
had spent, as only a pretty woman can do, who knows her world, 
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has plenty to live on, and is sufficient of a Bohemian to 
disregard conventionality, and yet clever enough to steer clear of 
offending the proprieties. And the end of all this had been, that 
she should awake to the knowledge that she had a heart; a fact 
she had suspected before, but that—on this particular May 
morning—forced itself upon her attention in a most unpleasant 
fashion. 

“Mr. Ainger,” announced the footman ; and Jocelyn Vereker 
rose from her dreams, and her lounging-chair, to welcome a tall, 
sunburnt young man. 

“[ was just thinking of you,” she said; and, unlike most 
commonplaces it was true. Mr. Jack Ainger had been mainly 
instrumental in discovering her heart. 

“T got your note,” he answered a little awkwardly—young 
men of five-and-twenty are apt to be awkward where pretty 
widows are concerned, and, whatever her faults, Mrs. Vereker 
was a pretty woman. 

“Oh, it was good of you to come! I couldn’t manage Richmond 
to-day, as I had some business to do.” 

“ T can’t picture you a woman of business,” he said, looking at 
her admiringly. “Titania on Change; it’s so horribly un- 
romantic.” 

Mrs. Vereker laughed, a soft, low laugh. 

“T can assure you that I have a very good head for business ; 
I don’t know where I should have been by this time unless I had. 
But tell me about yourself—you seem rather down.” 

Ainger hesitated. He was a good-looking young man, of a 
fairly commonplace type, his most redeemable feature being a 
pair of brown eyes which he was not over scrupulous in making 
the most of when he was talking to women; rather weak, and 
not at all the sort of man Mrs, Vereker should have chosen to 
have set her affectionson; but women don’t love with reason, and 
after keeping a cool head for so long, Jocelyn Vereker chose at 
two-and-thirty to fall head over ears in love with him. There 
was no excuse for her, as she would have been the very first to 
own, had it been a question of any one of her friends committing 
a similar folly; but she excused herself, and found out all 
sorts of extenuating circumstances, when she stood arraigned 
at the bar of her own good sense, and—she loved him just the 
same ! 

“T’m in a hole, Mrs. Vereker,” Ainger said at last. “I don’t 
know that I have any right to bother you with my affairs, but—” 
something in his listener’s face urged him to proceed—“I’m in 
the deuce of a mess.” 
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“‘Money troubles, or love troubles ?” 

“Oh, money,”—she heaved a secret sigh of relief. “I don’t 
think I am much good at engineering, and I’ve been living 
beyond my means, like the fool I am, and I’ve gone to the Jews, 
which—if you are a woman of business—you will know is only 
another way of saying that you’ve gone to the dogs.” 

Mrs. Vereker started, and then turned in her chair, so that, 
though her face was in shadow, she could the better observe 
Ainger. 

“ Perhaps I went a little too far, when I said I was a woman of 
business; but you must tell me all about it. I thought most 
young men borrowed money at some time or other of their 
existence, and were none the worse for it afterwards.” 

“No, of course you don’t know, how should you?” he 
answered, speaking as he would have done to a child; and yet 
she was seven years his senior in age, and more than twice seven 
years his senior in knowledge of the world! “T’ll tell you what it 
means, Mrs. Vereker; it means hanging a millstone round your 
neck, and then trying to swim. It means never knowing a 
happy moment—struggling to make more money, and yet, 
feeling that, try as you will, you can never get free; but go on 
paying interest and seeing no good come of it.” 

‘Were you obliged to borrow ?” 

“Well, I suppose I was not actually obliged, in the first 
instance. I backed a bill for a friend, and—but why should I 
bore you with the details? I’m no worse off than thousands of 
other fellows; but the worst of this sort of business is, that, for a 
time you do not feel it; it is only when you have been playing at 
the game for some time that you realize that you have got the 
old man of the sea on your back; but you can’t get rid of him, 
like Sinbad.” 

“Lots of people live like you, and yet, in the end, things come 
right,” she said hopefully. 

“ Perhaps they do in novels, in real life 1 am very much afraid 
they generally end by being broke. But you are right in saying 
that lots of people live like me, and shall I tell you why? I don’t 
suppose you'll believe me, but there are women who live by 
money-lending ; they are in with some of these fellows, and they 
—gamble, I suppose they would call it—with their capital, and so 
ean live in comfort and luxury. It’s a funny state of things,” he 
went on. “One always thinks of women as something sweet and 
gentle, and lifted out of the mire—not angels exactly, but 
something better than that; because angels wouldn’t sympathise 
with one in all one’s difficulties as a really good woman will: but 
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to live by squeezing the very life-blood out of a man, is not a 
very womanly thing to do.” 

She was silent, and he noticed, with a little thrill of satisfaction, 
how pale she had turned. 

“T was right,” he thought to himself, “she has a heart, and is 
one of the best women I have ever known.” 

“ Are you sure this is so?” she said at last. 

“Sure of it? Ofcourse Iam. I wasn’t far out when I doubted 
your being a woman of business, was I, Mrs. Vereker—or what I 
have just told you would not be such a matter of surprise to you. 
Why, Soloman himself when he has been in a confidential mood— 
and I hate the cad then, even more than when he is buliying— 
has told me that he manages the affairs of more than one woman ; 
and through him—and I suppose I might say through me—they 
are able to live in luxury.” 

“Who did you say told you this?” 

“ Soloman—Isaac Soloman. It’s through him that I’m in this 
hole; or rather it is my own fault, for I knew what he was, and I 
was not obliged to go to him. He’s not a bad sort, in his way, 
isn’t old Soloman, and he’s not old either; but it’s his business, 
and he can’t help himself.” 

“ Tsaac Soloman,” she repeated, half to herself. 

“ Yes, there’s not much doubt as to his nationality, is there? 
Look, here’s a letter I had from him this morning—this is the 
sort of thing that they send one,” handing it to her, as he spoke. 

Decidedly, Mrs. Vereker was a sympathetic woman! She was 
very pale now, and her hand trembled as she took the letter; and 
Ainger watched her with a kind of wistful eagerness, as she read. 
She was very pretty—one of those dainty, fair-haired little women, 
who retain their child-like appearance long after their con- 
temporaries show unmistakably the signs of the warfare; and 
whose innocent ways—often hiding a brain capacity that even 
their intimates hardly guess at,—have the effect of making a 
certain class of men helplessly in love with them. If Jack Ainger 
had ever had a doubt respecting her, it had been whether she were 
not just a little bit hard-hearted ; but in the face of her present 
distress, he could only call himself a brute, and many other hard 
names, for having made her unhappy—he felt so utterly unworthy 
of her sympathy. 

“T am very sorry I told you all this,” he began penitently, as 
she handed him back Mr. Isaac Soloman’s letter, in silence. ‘I 
ought not to have bothered you, but it is such a relief sometimes 
to tell out one’s troubles.” 

It was the speech of a very young man; but it seemed to Mrs. 
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Vereker one of the most pathetic she had ever heard—so will the 
little god blind the eyes of the wisest among us! 

“T am very glad you have told me,” she said slowly. “Two 
heads are better than one,—we will lay ours together, and see if 
we cannot circumvent this Mr. Soloman, after all.” 

He laughed. 

“T am afraid not, though I am more than grateful for your 
sympathy. But I have tired you—you look pale—shall I go?” 

“Yes, I have a head-ache,” she admitted, “and I have some 
letters to write. Good-bye—I will let you know about Richmond,” 
and with a handshake, he was gone—feeling, in spite of Isaac 
Soloman, very much as if he were treading on air; for had she not 
sympathised with him ? 

Left alone, Jocelyn Vereker sat for a time, lost in thought; 
then, rising hastily, she sat down at the writing-table, and began 
a letter in her bold, decided hand—her handwriting being a truer 
index to her character than her dainty, flowerlike face. 

“Come to me to-morrow” so the note ran—“I want to see you 
on important business. JocELyN VEREKER.” 

But when written, she did not at once fasten it up, but sat 
with a very troubled expression on her face. 

“T did not understand,” she said. “It seemed the only thing 
to be done, and I did not know what it really meant. What did 
he say—‘squeezing the very life-blood out of a man’—Oh 
horrible!” and then she fastened up the envelope, and rang the 
bell. The footman appeared. 

“Take this note at once, and wait for an answer.” 

It was addressed to Isaac Soloman, Esq. 


PART II. 
HER REPENTANCE. 


“ And she repented.” 


JoOcELYN VEREKER bore no signs of the mental struggle she had 
gone through, as she sat waiting for Soloman, the morning after 
her interview with Ainger. She looked as fresh and dainty as 
ever. But though outwardly the same, she had passed through a 
crisis in her life, and she would never again be the light-hearted, 
irresponsible being who had charmed men and women alike, and 
who was spoken of as, “ that pretty Mrs. Vereker.” 

Love had come to her, and touched her on the eyes, and she 
awoke—awoke, to find that she had a heart—that she had been 
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living a life of freedom from care through the spoiling of other 
lives—that—though she had done it in all innocence—she herself 
was one of the very women her lover had spoken of so bitterly ; 
one of those of whose very existence he had thought her too 
innocent to know. 

She had the makings of a good woman in her, though she 
might have gone on all her life without guessing it, had not 
Ainger crossed her path; and she had noble instincts that were 
not satisfied by the life she was leading. That Ainger—such a 
very “everyday young man”—should be the one who was to 
reveal her to herself, is only another of those psychological 
mysteries that are continually dogging our footsteps, and which 
not one of our modern philosophers has been able, as yet, to 
elucidate. 

When death had released Mrs. Vereker from the hateful bond 
that held her, she had found herself in the unenviable position of 
having many acquaintances, but not one friend of either sex. 
Her knowledge of business was as limited as that of other pretty 
women, who, as long as the money is forthcoming, never trouble 
themselves as to the means of getting it; so it was a shock to her 
to find, that when her late husband’s debts were paid—and, like 
his sins, they were many, there would only be a very modest 
income left for her. Enough, it is true, to have given her a pretty 
little establishment in West Kensington or Notting Hill, and to 
have allowed her a long bill at a Bayswater dressmaker’s. But 
this did not suit Mrs. Vereker’s views at all; she would have 
considered herself ‘buried’ so far from the sights and sounds of 
Piccadilly, and to hold out the hand of fellowship to Kensingtonia, 
and revolve in its would-be artistic circles, was pain and grief 
to her. 

Just at this time, a friend came to her aid, as unexpectedly as 
the geni of the lamp appeared to Aladdin, but surely as eagerly 
welcomed! Mr. Isaac Soloman had been for years the chief 
adviser of Jack Vereker, but it was not until the latter’s death 
that he knew that Mrs. Jack Vereker was the only daughter of 
Colonel Norman, the little fair-haired child who had brought him 
deprecating messages, when that gentleman had not felt equal to 
the strain of a private interview, and for whom Soloman had 
cherished a secret admiration, for even money-lenders are not 
proof against the tender passion! Learning this, he decided to 
see Mrs. Vereker, and—for the sake of old times—to do what he 
could for her. She won his heart—or rather re-captured it—at 
the first interview, by at once remembering him—most subtle 
fourm of flattery !—and her beauty did the rest ; for the little fair- 
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haired child had developed into the loveliest and most fascinating 
woman he had ever seen. 

His first words showed her that he really had her interests at 
heart, and she gave herself freely and unreservedly into his 
hands; with the result that Kensington vanished as a hideous 
dream, and in its stead she found herself settled in a charming 
little house in South Audley Street, while her dresses were the 
envy of ali the women of her set, and her brougham and pair met 
with the unfailing approval of all the men. She had never 
troubled herself to ask how all this had been accomplished. She 
knew that Soloman was a money-lender, and that the profession 
was not generally held in such respect as that of the gentlemen 
who gamble openly on the Stock Exchange; but she accepted it 
as a matter of course, and always thought of Soloman as her best 
friend. 

It was a strange alliance this, between the old Jew and the 
dainty woman of fashion; but, oddly enough, it was based on 
mutual respect, and so flourished as the friendships of men and 
women seldom do, in this queer world of ours. 

And now she was to tell him that it must end, not the friend- 
ship, but the business relations between them; the scales had 
fallen from her eyes, and her lover’s words, spoken so uncon- 
sciously, stung her more than a blow. She did not quite know 
what she meant to do, Soloman would make it all right for her, 
she supposed; but she must get Ainger out of his hands at any 
cost, out of those hands in whose care she had so willingly placed 
her all. 

At this point, her meditations were interrupted by the arrival 
of Soloman himself, a hard-featured, grey-haired Jew, with keen 
bright eyes, that took in human nature at a glance, the only pity 
being that he was nearly always fated to see the worst side of it. 
The greeting between them was friendly on her side, and almost 
paternal on his; he could never forget that he had known her 
first as a little child. 

“Well, what is the important business; has anyone put you on 
to something good in the city?” 

He smiled as he spoke, for she had left her affairs so completely 
in his hands, that he knew he was safe in making this little joke ; 
but there was no answering smile on her face ; somehow the task 
she had set herself to do seemed more diflicult than she had 
anticipated. 

“No, it is nothing of that kind,” she answered slowly, as if to 
give herself time; then, with a sudden impuise, “Do you know a 
man named Jack Ainger?” 
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“Yes, I know him;” while his mental comment was, “the 
biggest scoundrel unhung!” 

“He has been to see you lately, in the way of business I 
mean.” 

“Yes, many young men come to me in that way ;” but he felt 
uneasy ; why this anxiety about Ainger? 

“T want to pay his debts.” 

“You want to pay his debts” he repeated, as though he hardly 
understood what she said. 

“ Yes, I want to pay his debts—all of them—I don’t care what 
it costs.” 

He looked at her pityingly. He had always admired her, 
always thought of her as a pearl among women, and he admired 
her more now than he had ever done before; but for Ainger ! 

“You don’t know what you are saying. Of course,” he added 
hastily, “I do not know what reason you may have for wishing to 
set Ainger on his feet again, but are you aware of the extent of 
his—well, we will call them his debts.” 

“T don’t care if it takes every penny I possess,” she said 
passionately ; and then—being a wise man—he knew that no 
arguments of his would be of any avail, for— Heaven help her! 
she loved Ainger. 

“Tt will very nearly do that,” he answered gravely. “ Listen 
to me, Mrs. Vereker, and I will try and explain matters to you,” 
but she interrupted him with— 

“ No, don’t explain, I should not understand you, and it would 
only waste time. If this leaves me a beggar, I will do it,” and 
there was a determined air about her, that reminded him of the 
days when the little child would only repeat her well-learned 
lesson, in spite of all his blandishments—* Papa is very ill, and 
cannot see you.” 

“Tt is simply to pay Mr. Ainger’s debts that you have sent for 
me then. You had no other reason?” 

“No, but I want to explain things to you, if I can; and if I say 
anything that may hurt you, remember I do it unwittingly, for 
you have been the truest friend I have ever known ;” at this point, 
Soloman relieved his feelings by violently blowing his nose. 
“You helped me,” she went on, “ when I was in trouble, and 
when no one else would lift a finger for me; and it is through 
you that I have been able to live in luxury, and that I have got 
more enjoyment out of my life than any other woman I know. 
But that is all over. I did not think what I was doing when I 
gave my money to you—no, don’t interrupt me,” for he was about 
to speak. ‘As far as you could judge, you did your best for me, 
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and I have been the only one to blame. I lived in comfort—and 
how? By squeezing the very life-blood out of a man,” and she 
shuddered. 

“T can’t agree to that,” he answered. ‘“ Money-lending is my 
trade, and from what I see of others, it is as honest as any. 
‘Squeezing the life-blood out of a man’ did you say? Not more 
so—not as much—as the sweating system that goes on in every 
trade that you would call honest. And there is this difference, 
that people are bound to work, it is one of God’s laws—and if you 
‘ squeeze their life-blood ’—as the sweaters and middlemen do— 
you are doing the devil’s work for him. But people are not 
obliged to borrow—young men are not obliged to live beyond their 
means, and indulge in every kind of extravagance, and they must 
pay for their folly.” 

“Yes, I thought so once, but now I see it in a different light. 
Dear Mr. Soloman, you must not be angry with me if I cannot 
agree with you. I have lived in luxury through your help and 
kindness, and that I can never forget. But now I can do it no 
longer—it is wrong—wrong for me, but not for you because you 
look at it from a different standpoint.” 

“T look at it from a common-sense standpoint,” he burst forth 
—and then began using every argument he knew of, to turn her 
from what he inwardly characterized as “ simple insanity.” 

He pointed out to her that she had grown accustomed to 
wealth, and would not be able to do without it; he urged her to 
look at matters from a practical, and not a sentimental, point of 
view, but all in vain; there was only one argument he did not 
use, and that was the utter unworthiness of the man for whom 
she was prepared to make this sacrifice—for he knew she would 
not believe him. But nothing he could say would move her. 

“‘T cannot undo the harm I have already done,” was all her 
answer. “Iam sorry for it, but I cannot alter my past—that is 
my punishment. But I can help this man, and I will do it,” and 
then Soloman felt that the interview was over. 

He rose sorrowfully to say good-bye, for he thought she was 
making a mistake; but he knew her well, and was sure she would 
never regret her generosity—if Ainger had been the first to show 
Jocelyn Vereker her better self, the old Jewish money-lender had 
always known that side of her character. 

“T will do as you wish,” were his last words, “and you must 
always think of me as your friend;” and when the door had 
closed on him, he muttered to himself, “I like her all the better 
for doing it—but that it should be Ainger!” 
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PART III. 
'HER REWARD. 
“The reward the vanquished gain.” 


Sotoman was right—Jocelyn Vereker was not the woman to 
repent of a step that she had once taken ; having owned herself in 
the wrong, her one desire was to make a speedy reparation, and it 
was characteristic of her that her own future did not trouble her : 
her only anxiety was to pay Ainger’s debts, and she left Soloman 
no peace until this was accomplished. 

She was very much in love. Before Ainger’s confession of his 
difficulties, she had only half owned this truth to herself, and had 
purposely misread the symptoms in her own case that she would 
have been quick to observe in another; but now all was different. 
Many women feel that in sacrificing everything for the man they 
love they purchase for themselves the right of possession ; their 
sacrifice gives them, in their own eyes at least, a claim upon their 
lover, and years of experience fail to demonstrate the baselessness 
of the argument. So with Mrs. Vereker. Now that she had given 
up everything for her lover’s sake, she no longer concealed from 
herself the fact that he was her lover ; indeed, she rather gloried in 
it, and drew pretty rose-coloured pictures of a future spent with 
Ainger that would not have disgraced a school-girl’s first romance ; 
but that—given her experience—were a trifle pathetic. 

Soloman had carried out her wishes—not at once, as she would 
have liked, for he gave her a little time to “come to her senses,” 
as he called it; but by the time the trees in the park were dusty, 
and the complexions of the season’s beauties beginning to show 
the strain of late hours and all the excitement of the matrimonial 
hunt, Mrs. Vereker’s affairs were settled. The result of the 
payment of Ainger’s debts was to leave her in exactly the same 
position that she had been at the time of her husband’s death: the 
little house in South Audley Street must be given up, and 
Kensington open its arms to receive her. 

Yet one thing only troubled her: since his confession she had 
seen very little of Ainger. He had been out of town for part of 
June, and on his return, though he came to see her, she fancied 
that his manner was constrained, and unlike himself; but she put 
it down to money worries, and thought with delight of the time 
when he would be free. Free from a load of care, and free too, 
to ask her to link her lot with his; and, oddly enough, the very 
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morning that Soloman told her matters were “settled,” came a 
note from Ainger, asking her to spend the next day with him on 
the river—he was at Richmond, and it had been a long promise. 

There is something irresistibly dear to the average feminine 
mind, in the combination of a lover and a river, perhaps because a 
boat that will only hold two compels a lengthy ¢ée-d-téte; and if 
not free from the interruptions of Mr. Gilbert’s “third person” 
under these unexceptionable circumstances, then lovers may indeed 
despair of finding solitude. 

Mrs. Vereker wrote an acceptance, feeling, at the same time, 
that it was only the prelude to another acceptance—and then had 
a long consultation with her maid as to the gown to be worn on 
what she felt would be the most eventful day of her life. She 
had never neglected the fine art of dress, though she did not make 
it her one study; but she was clever enough to know that even a 
pretty woman may gain something from artistic surroundings and 
harmonious blending of colours; and the next morning, when her 
mirror reflected a dainty figure, gowned in pale brown and cream, 
a large picture hat with yellow roses and brown feathers framing 
her fair face—Mrs. Vereker heaved a sigh of satisfaction, as she 
owned to herself that she undoubtedly was a very pretty woman. 

She had the carriage to herself on her way to Richmond, and 
was glad to be alone with her thoughts. She was restless; the 
hot July air oppressed her, and she felt as though the future were 
“big with destiny ””—and whether a kindly destiny or no, she 
could not decide. 

Ainger met her, and their greeting was not without a certain 
amount of reserve ; on her side, she felt almost guilty at the thought 
of what she had done for him ; and though he tried to talk as usual, 
there was so much restraint in his manner, that she asked herself 
was it possible he should know; but at once dismissed the idea, as 
she knew that Soloman would guard her secret faithfully. 

They lunched at the “Star and Garter,” and, to outsiders at 
any rate, they must have seemed a lively couple ; it was not Mrs. 
Vereker’s way to let people indulge in melancholy when they were 
with her, and this was one reason why she had gained a reputation 
for heartlessness—the only person who guessed at the graver side 
of her nature being the old money-lender. Still, all the time 
that she was laughing and talking, she was conscious of a dull 
pain at her heart—as though something told her that a change 
had come over her lover, and that, do what she would, she was 
powerless to alter it. 

At last luncheon was over, and they strolled down to the river ; 
and when seated in the boat, a weight of care seemed lifted from 
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Jocelyn Vereker’s heart. The air was golden with sunshine, the 
birds were singing, and it seemed as though, for a moment, she 
had left the artificial society life behind her ; she was alone with 
her lover, and she was happy. 

Ainger’s eyes were fixed upon her with a look which it was 
impossible to misunderstand; even a girl in her first season—that 
age of (supposititious) innocence—would have read it aright; so 
that Mrs. Vereker, with all the wisdom begotten of long experience 
in such matters, could not possibly be deceived. 

“ Jocelyn!” She started, to the imminent danger of upsetting 
the boat; and Ainger pulled in to the bank, under the shade of 
some trees, feeling perhaps that it would be safer to continue his 
love-making there than in mid-stream. “I have so much to tell 
you,” he went on in a pleading voice, “ but I want to say this one 
thing first—I love you as I shall never love any other woman on 
earth.” 

She had heard the same thing many times before, and 
sometimes she had been amused, and oftener been sorry; but 
never before had her own heart beat wildly as it was doing now— 
he loved her—it was enough. ‘ You must have seen it; but of 
course it is not wonderful that I should love you—who could see 
you as I have done and not love you—love you with all his heart 
and soul.” 

She was strangely thrilled; it was a boy’s wooing, a lad’s love, 
but it stirred her heart to its very depths as more polished 
pleading had never done. “If I had been free,” she looked 
wonderingly at him, “I would have asked you to be my wife; you 
may laugh at my folly and presumption,’—she was much nearer 
tears—“ but I could not have helped myself. You have 
everything, and I have nothing, but I love—O God, how I love 
you!” ; 

There was silence: she longed to tell him that she loved him 
too; that whatever the strength and depth of his passion, it was 
matched by hers—but something held her back. 

“T don’t know why I tell you this,” he went on suddenly, in a 
curiously dead, even tone. “I feel I must. I can’t help myself; 
I must tell it you, just as I would have told youif I had been 
free.” 

She was struck with his tone, and still more with the almost 
dogged expression of his face: it was not the face of a lover, even 
a despairing lover, but of a criminal waiting sentence. “If I had 
been free: ” she did not understand him. 


“You remember what I said to you in May—about my affairs, 
I mean.” 
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She nodded gravely. 
“Well, I told you I had gone to the dogs, or the Jews—it’s all 
one—and I saw no way of getting out of the hole I was in, and | 
couldn’t stand it. Oh, you don’t know all it means; the worry, 
the anxiety of it all was simply killing me.” 

She looked sympathetic, but yet she did not quite understand 
how the memory of a past trouble should overcome him ; Soloman 
had let him know that he was free—though not whose hand had 
freed him—why should he mind now ? 

“T went out of town last month, down to Eastbourne, and 
there I met the Sylvesters. I used to know them very well—old 
Sylvester made his pile in America, and has come to England to 
spend it, and Cissy, his only child, has grown a pretty girl; we 
used to play together when we were small children. Well, I saw 
a good deal of them, and one day when Sylvester and I were 
together on the Front, he asked me about my affairs, and I told 
him everything. He’sa kind old chap, and I thought he might 
help me, though if I had known what was coming, I think I 
would have cut off my right hand sooner than have spoken. He 
listened all right enough, and then he began to speak of Cissy. 
He said that she had always been fond of me, that we were the 
same age, and that it had always been a scheme of his. He said a 
lot more in the same strain, and then wound up by saying that he 
would square it with Soloman, and set me on my feet again; all I 
had to do was to marry Cissy. He didn’t think that a very hard 
condition, for she is the apple of his eye; and how could I tell 
him I loved you? It is madness for me to love you, when you 
don’t care for me; but I would have given up all, if only he had 
not said that about Cissy—it bound me, in honour.” 

No, she could not care! She sat listening with a smile on her 
prettily parted lips, and her eyes shone more brightly than ever— 
there was no sign of sympathy, no trembling hand, as on that other 
occasion, when he had shown her Soloman’s letter; he had been 
deceived in her, and she had no heart. And all the time, under 
this dainty, unruffled exterior, she was asking herself madly what 
it meant—she had paid his debts, and yet he was telling her that 
“Cissy’s father ” had “ set him on his feet again ;” was she losing 
her reason ? 

“You want me to congratulate you,” she began; but he 
interrupted her with, 

“How can you be so cruel? It is you I love, you I worship; 
and you can sit and smile at me and never care what I suffer.” 

Yes, she could smile—smile while her heart was breaking—but 
she would know the meaning of all this, 
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“You must think of Cissy,” she said at last; “of the girl to 
whom you are in honour bound, who loves you as I could never 
have done. I have had a bitter experience, and my heart is 
dead,” he thought that she was speaking of her husband, and 
never guessed that her heart had not died until he himself had 
killed it. ‘ You will be happier with Cissy than you would have 
been with me—even had I loved you. I am older than you, and 
that is a mistake in marriage.” 

“T would have made you love me in the end,” he cried; as if 
his own love for her had, for one moment, given him the power to 
read her soul. 

“Oh, if I were that lucky dog, my cousin—the other Jack 
Ainger.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked faintly, for the effort of 
sustained self-control was almost too much for her. 

“Why, my cousin Jack Ainger, the biggest scoundrel unhung,” 
unconsciously echoing Soloman’s sentiment—* He was in Soloman’s 
hands too, for about five times the amount I was—has been in his 
hands for years, in fact; and some woman—it must have been a 
woman, no man would have been such a fool—has paid up for 
him ; bought him out of the ranks of the ‘submerged tenth,’ in 
fact.” 

“Who has done it ?” 

“No one knows. Old Soloman is not the man to let on, though 
Jack pressed him pretty hard, the brute! as he said if he only 
knew her name he would marry her, and so secure the goose that 
laid the golden eggs.” 

Mrs. Vereker shuddered; but at least one thing was sure— 
Soloman had kent her secret. 

“ You are tired,” he said with sudden compunction, “shall we 
go home?” 

“Yes, we will go home; but I have something to say to you. 
You must try to forget me. Remember that you owe it as a debt 
to Cissy, as a debt to her father, who has thrown himself on your 
mercy by telling you his daughter’s secret—as a debt to 
yourself; for now you are engaged to another woman you must 
never think of me again.” 

“T shall always love you.” 

“No, not always—Cissy’s love will blot me from your 
memory.” 

No more words were spoken as they rowed back again. This 
was the ending of Mrs. Vereker’s love-story, that had been so long 
in coming to her. She had lost her fortune, her position in society, 
and her lover ; and yet her thoughts were not all bitterness. She 
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did not regret what she had done, for she had done it from a 
higher motive than love for Ainger, and she did not wish to 
continue her life of luxury on the old terms; she had nothing 
to reproach herself with now. 

And yet she was full of pity for herself, for her shipwrecked 
hopes, for her loveless future, though through it all a gleam of 
sunshine ran; he had loved her—come what would, nothing could 
undo that past. 

They parted gravely, on landing, as friends who will not meet 
again, and they went their separate ways—Ainger to wealth, and a 
good woman’s love ; Mrs. Vereker to poverty, and the memory of a 
boy’s first passion: as they said good-bye, a cloud obscured the 
sunshine, and Jocelyn Vereker knew that it had faded, for ever, 
out of her life. 


Norn AINSLEIGH. 
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Life's Uight-Watch. 


TurovcHour the night, the hot and heavy night, 
With soul wide-opened, so that it could see 

Across the dark of its own reverie, 

We toss from right to wrong, from wrong to right. 
We yearn to hold each moment in our might 

Ere from our restlessness it restless flee, 

And yet would urge it with impatient plea 

To bear us onward to the coming light. 


A thousand fancies, hovering to and fro, 

Hasten the hours, and yet the dawn is slow. 

At length she comes. Beneath her gentle breath 
Far-spreading peace doth lightly overflow 

Our lessening expectancy ; and so 

We sink to briefest sleep. And that is death. 


Maarten Maanrtens. 
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Son Leech, 


RememBerina that nearly thirty years have elapsed since the 
death of John Leech, it seems strange that, until now, we have 
not had the fortune to possess a literary memorial worthy of the 
fame of England’s ever-popular artist. “Tis true there has been 
an intention on the part of some who were acquainted with Leech 
to write a biography, but unforeseen circumstances prevented its 
realization. Although Time has terribly thinned the ranks of 
his friends, happily two (at least, survive with a determination 
to do honour to him whose work, says Mr. Ruskin, “ contains the 
finest definition and natural history of the classes of our society ; 
the kindest and subtlest analysis of its foibles, the tenderest 
flattery of its pretty and well-bred ways, with which the modesty 
of subservient genius ever amused or immortalized careless 
masters.” One of Leech’s most intimate friends, Dr. Hole, the 
present Dean of Rochester, has promised to give the world his 
recollections of the artist, so we may confidently anticipate from 
such a reliable source a valuable addition to our present know- 
ledge of John Leech. Mr. Frith, the Royal Academician, who 
was also honoured by his friendship, is, however, first in the field 
with an account of the ‘Life and Work’ of the great artist- 
humorist.* He tells us that of the ‘ Life’ there is, unfortunately, 
but little to say, for the lives of most artists are uneventful, and 
Leech’s short career was especially so; whereas concerning his 
“Work” many volumes might be written—critical, descriptive, 
appreciative. On the other hand, it must be pointed out that of 
all artists who have reflected themselves in their works, Leech is 
perhaps the best example; therefore, if we wish to know 
something of his personal tastes and characteristics, of what he 
admired and disliked—politically and socially—we must advert to, 
and carefully study, the innumerable productions of his pencil. 
John Leech was born on the 29th of August, 1817. His father 


* «John Leech: His Life and Work.’ By William Powell Frith, R.A. 
2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son, 1891. 
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(also named John) was of Irish descent, and, at the time of his 
son’s birth, was proprietor of the London Coffee-House, Ludgate 
Hill—a well-known establishment previously owned by his uncle, 
who retired therefrom with a large fortune. Similar prosperity 
did not, however, attend the venture of John Leech the elder, for 
clubs were then becoming the order of the day, and these novel 
institutions seriously affected the interests of less fashionable 
places for public refreshment and resort. 

It is recorded that Master John Leech, when but three years 
old, exhibited such a marked indication of his genius for Art that, 
as he sat with pencil and paper on his mother’s knee, the great 
sculptor Flaxman (who was a friend of the family), observing his 
precocious attempts with these materials, said, “ This drawing is 
wonderful. Do not let him be cramped by drawing-lessons ; let 
his genius follow its own bent. He will astonish the world.” 
Mr. Frith takes exception to this remarkable story, rightly 
contending that no drawing done by a child of such tender years, 
however gifted, could be “wonderful” in the estimation of 
Flaxman; nor would such an artist have advised anything so 
foolish as prohibiting the lad from learning to draw. Young 
Leech continued to amuse himself with the pencil, and his youthful 
but more matured efforts were again examined by Flaxman, who, 
looking well at them, said: “That boy must be an artist; he 
will be nothing else.” How truly this prediction was verified 
the world well knows! 

When only seven years of age Leech was sent as a scholar to 
the Charterhouse, his father believing that he “ was not wrong in 
sending him thus early, as Dr. Russell, the head-master, had a 
son of the same age in the school, and John was in the same form 
with him.” He was boarded at a house close by the school, and 
only allowed to go home at rare intervals. His mother was 
extremely fond of her boy ; she could not live without seeing him 
more frequently, and, to enable her to do so, a room was hired in 
a house that everlooked the school playground, from which point 
of vantage she would watch him as he joined the games or walked 
with his arm linked in that of a favourite companion. It seems 
that he did not make much progress with his studies, never 
approaching the position of his famous schoolfellow Thackeray. 
(Mr. Frith doubts whether these two boys, who became such dear 
and fast friends in after years, saw or cared to see much of each 
other during their school-days.) When, after nine years’ 
attendance, Leech left the Charterhouse, his father, who had no 
faith in the practice of Art as a means of livelihood for his son, 
informed him that he was destined for the medical profession, 
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which decision the latter did not resist, for his gentle yielding 
nature influenced him then as always. He accordingly went to 
St. Bartholomew’s, where he delighted his master, the surgeon of 
the hospital, by the excellence of his anatomical drawings, and 
the knowledge he then gained of the “human form divine” 
subsequently proved of the utmost service to him. It was at 
St. Bartholomew’s that he first made the acquaintance of Albert 
Smith, Percival Leigh, and Gilbert a Beckett; who afterwards 
turned their attention to literature, and secured the services of 
Leech as illustrator of their works. The elder Leech intended, 
in due course, to place his son with Sir George Ballingall, an 
eminent Scottish doctor, but, owing to impecuniosity, this scheme 
was abandoned, and after a time he was placed with a Mr. Whittle, 
an eccentric medical practitioner, who is immortalised as Mr. 
Rawkins in Albert Smith’s ‘ Adventures of Mr. Ledbury and his 
friend Jack Johnson.’ Mr. Whittle’s accomplishments (which 
included the breeding of fancy rabbits and stealing his neighbours’ 
pigeons) were decidedly unremunerative, and unfortunately brought 
him to a state of bankruptcy. We are, therefore, not surprised to 
learn that Leech stayed but a short time with the pigeon-fancying 
Whittle, whom he left for a position under Dr. John Cockle (son of 
the inventor of Cockle’s Pills), afterwards Physician to the Royal 
Free Hospital, when he seems to have committed himself to serious 
study, although the notes he made during the lectures were 
profusely adorned with sketches of his fellow-students. It was 
doubtless owing to the unsatisfactory state of his father’s finances 
that young Leech was compelled to relinquish his medical studies, 
and consequently to abandon the intention of adopting medicine 
as a profession. It would have been singular had he been 
successful in this direction, for his name is an old Saxon word 
(“‘leich ”) for surgeon, hence its employment as a term applied in 
former times to doctors. 

An opportunity had now arrived for the full recognition of 
Leech’s artistic talents, and for due consideration as to their 
commercial value in the matter of obtaining a livelihood. Art to 
him was much more congenial than medicine, and he took the 
first precarious step by lithographing a series of street characters 
and scenes such as he met with in the Metropolis. These, when 
printed on four quarter sheets, were entitled “ Etchings and 
Sketchings” by A. Pen, Esq., and offered with trepidation to the 
public at the price of “2s. plain, and 3s. coloured.” It may 
readily be supposed that the young artist at first experienced 
some difficulty in finding a publisher, and his struggle for 
existence must then have been very severe. 
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In 1836, when still a boy, he made many drawings of a 
humorous character for that famous sporting chronicle, Bell’s Life 
in London, but it was the establishment of the Penny Post, four 
years later, that gave him a brilliant opportunity of attracting 
public attention, and which really laid the foundation of a highly 
successful career. Mr. Mulready, R.A., had been commissioned 
by the authorities to design a postal envelope for general use, to 
be published in aid of the cheap postal system. In this device 
Britannia is represented in the act of despatching winged 
messengers with letters to all parts of the globe, while various 
personages are depicted as eagerly welcoming the arrival of the 
missives—a space being left for the address. The design, though 
clever, struck many as being too ornate and unbusiness-like, and 
Leech immediately executed a drawing parodying each feature of 
the original with such success, that the lithographed copy, also 
got up as a postal envelope, sold enormously, and in many cases 
was actually used for letters by the irreverent. Thus the young 
artist made his first “hit,” although it is more than probable 
that he reaped but a small pecuniary reward for his well-timed 
humorous production. A-propos of this harmless little joke, 
Mr. Frith relates the following amusing anecdote :— 


“In a corner of the design the artist had signed his name, and in the 
centre had depicted his pictorial rebus of a leech in a bottle which 
afterwards became so familiar. Leech being desirous of making Mulready’s. 
acquaintance, Mr. Frith endeavoured to arrange a meeting at the house of 
a mutual friend, Mr. Augustus Egg, R.A., but much to his chagrin 
Mulready objected, saying that he didn’t care about knowing Leech. On 
being pressed for his reason, the painter replied, ‘Of course you remember 
that unfortunate postal envelope that I designed ?—well, Leech caricatured 
it. You needn’t look so surprised—you don’t think I’m such a fool as to- 
mind being caricatured ; but I do mind being represented as a blood-sucker ! 
What else can he mean by using that infernal little leech in a bottle in 
the front of his caricature as my signature? You know well enough, 
Frith, that I have never asked monstrous prices for my pictures. You 
fellows get better paid for your work than I ever did, and you wouldn’t 
like to be called blood-suckers, I expect.’” 


After a satisfactory explanation had displaced this curious 
misunderstanding, the two artists met, and 

“* Tt was delightful,’ says Mr. Frith, ‘ to watch Leech’s handsome face as. 
Mulready himself told of his misconception. First there was a serious, 
almost pained, expression, which, no doubt, arose in that tender heart 
from being the innocent cause of pain to another; the serious look passed 


off, to give place to a smile, which broadened into a roar of laughter. 
From that moment Leech and Mulready were fast friends.’ ” 


Shortly after Leech’s maiden effort in publishing, there appeared 
upon the scene a book which made its mark at once, and has con- 
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tinued to remain a public favourite. This was Dickens’s ‘ Pickwick.’ 
The sad story concerning Seymour, the first illustrator of that 
remarkable work, has often been told—how his self-destruction 
created a vacancy for a new illustrator, and how Thackeray’s 
application for the post was unsuccessful. But it is not so 
generally known that Leech, encouraged by his recent success, 
was also anxious to supply Seymour’s place, and sent to the 
publishers a specimen of his work—a water-colour drawing 
depicting with considerable humour the scene between Tom Smart 
and the humanised arm-chair, as related in the fourteenth chapter 
of ‘ Pickwick.’ The drawing possessed unusual merit as the work 
of so young an artist, but he was too late, for Dickens had already 
chosen Hablot K. Browne (better known as “ Phiz”), with whom 
the author afterwards harmoniously collaborated for many 
years. 

At about this time (1838) Leech was the victim of abused 
confidence. 


“No sooner had he become of age,” writes Mr. Percival Leigh, “than 
he was induced, in order to meet difficulties for which he was not respon- 
sible, to accept an accommodation bill, which the drawer of, when it 
became due, failed to supply the means of meeting. Leech was con- 
sequently arrested for debt at the suit of this discounter, and lodged in a 
sponging-house kept by a sheriff’s officer, a Jew, by name (I think) of 
Levi, in Newman Street. There he remained about a fortnight, support- 
ing himself in the meanwhile by drawing cartoons and caricatures. He 
lithographed them on stone for Spooner, in the Strand, at a guinea each, 
a friend having negotiated the sale. At last, an advance of money on a 
projected publication sufficient to discharge the debt having been obtained, 
he was liberated. But, not long after, a second scrape—a repetition of 
the first—cost him another temporary sojourn with another Jew in another 
sponging-house in Cursitor Street. This detention, however, lasted but a 
few days. From that period to the close of his life he remained subject to 
repeated demands for pecuniary assistance under continual pressure, 
which, as at the outset, he could not withstand. The deficits he had to 
defray were always heavy—the last of them, as I understand, a thousand 
pounds. It cost him very hard work to make it good. Excess of 
generosity was his greatest failing.” 


Mr. Leigh, Albert Smith, and Leech were kindred spirits, often 
concocting together schemes of drollery, and it was one of their 
“happy thoughts” to publish a ‘Comic Latin Grammar,’ Leech 
contributing the illustrations and Mr. Leigh the text. This 
elaborate burlesque appeared in 1840, and was followed by a 
similar work, the ‘Comic English Grammar.’ They then produced 
‘The Children of the Mobility,’ a parody on a then well-known 
work devoted to the serious glorification of our juvenile aristocracy. 
‘The Physiology of Evening Parties,’ by Albert Smith, with 
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illustrations by Leech, was published in 1840, and four years later 
they produced the blood-curdling story of ‘The Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers,’ to which, as Mr. Frith remarks, the “ shilling 
shocker” of the present day is a mild affair indeed. The chief 
interest and value of these works now lie in Leech’s illustrations, 
and, it is safe to assert, these alone have saved them from 
oblivion. 

The year 1841 was a very important one in the life of John 
Leech. It was in July of that year that the first number of 
Punch appeared ; Leech was introduced to the promoters by his 
friend Mr. Leigh, and his services were speedily secured for the 
periodical with which his name will ever be associated. Mr. Frith 
well remembers the birth of our old friend Mr. Punch, and recalls 
an interesting incident which impressed the circumstance upon 
his memory. He was “touching up” a picture of his at an 
exhibition of the Society of British Artists, when a brother member 
named Joe Allen (the funny man of the Society) startled him by a 
loud imitation of the peculiar squeak of Punch. “Look out, my 
boy,” he said, “for the first number. We” (he was evidently a 
member of the staff) “shall take the town by storm. There is no 
mistake ;” adding that among the contributors was young Leech. 
Naturally Mr. Frith bought a copy, and was much disappointed 
when he found that Leech was unrepresented ; but in the hope 
that the second number would contain some of his work, he went 
to purchase it at the shop where he had bought the first, and his 
request was met with the following words :— 

“What paper, sir? Oh, Punch! Yes,I took a few of the first, 
but it’s no go. You see, they billed it about a good deal, so I 
wanted to see what it was like. It won’t do; it’s no go.” 

Leech’s first contribution did not appear until the fourth 
number was issued. It is entitled “ Foreign Affairs,” and repre- 
sents, with a certain spice of caricature, groups of foreigners 
such as may be seen any day in the neighbourhood of Leicester 
Square. What is most remarkable about this sketch is that it at 
once sent down the circulation of Pwnch—an odd circumstance, 
‘that he who was destined to become its brightest star should have 
damaged the sale on his first connection with it. By Leech’s non- 
appearance in Punch for many months after this, Mr. Frith 
concludes (and perhaps rightly) that the managers had little faith 
in him as an attraction ; but whether or not such was the case, the 
fact remains that this harmless bit of satire is the only product of 
his pencil in the first volume. Nor does the second volume contain 
more than half-a-dozen of his drawings ; but subsequent volumes 
teem with his humorous and telling sketches, for it must be 
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remembered that the raison d’étre of Punch gave him an opportunity 
such as probably no artist before him had ever enjoyed, and which 
he alone was able to seize. Week after week there flowed from 
his pencil an endless succession of scenes, of high life, and low life ; 
of the town and of the country ; of summer and winter, storm and 
sunshine. What a variety of subjects emanated from his untiring 
brain! Besides all these, there are his wonderful political 
cartoons, and it is said that he received from first to last more 
than £40,000 for his contributions to Punch alone. His work for 
this and other publications went on unceasingly, and caused him 
to liken it to “ picking up a thousand stones in a thousand hours.” 
Such unremitting toil began to tell upon his by no means strong 
constitution, and, in order that he might recuperate, he was 
persuaded by Mr. Frith to spend a few days’ holiday with him. 
Mr. Frith advised him to husband his strength, adding that “ Ifany- 
thing happened to you, who are the ‘backbone of Punch,’ what 
would become of the paper?” At which Leech smiled, and said, 
“Don’t talk such rubbish! Backbone of Punch, indeed! Why, bless 
your heart, there isn’t a fellow at work upon the paper that doesn’t 
think that of himself, and with about as much right and reason as 
I should. Punch would get on well enough without me, or any of 
those who think themselves of such importance.” His modesty 
was remarkable, for he thought little or nothing of his own 
work, “Talk of drawing, my dear fellow,” he once said to his bio- 
grapher, “ what is my drawing compared to Tenniel’s? Look at 
the way that chap can draw a boot; why, I couldn’t do it to 
save my life!” 

Among the many and diverse subjects treated by Leech in the 
pages of Punch are the follies and fashions of the day, the majority 
of which were eventually published in a separate form under the 
general title of ‘ Pictures of Life and Character.’ In these the 
shafts of ridicule were levelled at the absurdities created by 
Bloomerism, spirit-rapping, the crinoline craze, the beard and 
moustache movement, and similar amusing features of social life ; 
but the most refreshingly humorous of his satirical “hits” are to 
be found in the series of sporting pictures, such as those 
illustrating the shooting and fishing exploits of Mr. Briggs. 
There can be no doubt that in these drawings he has depicted 
many of his own adventures with rod and gun, in proof of which 
there is a letter to a friend, where he wrote, “I wish you could 
have seen me catch a salmon in Ireland—a regular salmon! When 
I say catch, I should say hook, rather, for he was too much for 
me, and after ten minutes’ struggle he bolted with my tackle. It 
was really a tremendous sensation.” His love of field sports 
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received its greatest impetus when, mounted by his friend 
Mr. Charles F. Adams (who resided in Hertfordshire, where he still 
lives), he joined the “ Puckeridge,” and became one of the “ field,” 
fully realising how fruitful of subject the hunting-field, the 
stubble, and the stream would prove to him if he added a know- 
ledge of sport to that of his art. Although Leech was a timid 
rider (much preferring an open gate to a thickset hedge, and 
the high road to either), yet he must have frequently been in full 
career with the “ field,” or how could he otherwise have acquired 
a familiarity with all the details of the chase. 

Mr. Frith was fortunate in obtaining Mr. Adams’ reminiscences 
of his old friend. This gentleman was, in those early times, “ the 
possessor of two horses, and being employed in business in London 
during the day, the night served him and Leech for a wild career, 
Mr. Adams driving his horses tandem-fashion far into the country, 
rousing sleepy toll-keepers and terrifying belated wayfarers, while 
Leech’s watchful eye noted incidents for future illustration.” It 
was also “a favourite and not infrequent prank of these two spirits 
to disguise themselves in imitation of street musicians, and, with 
the assistance of a young fellow named Milburn, as wild as them- 
selves, descend upon the London streets, and by singing glees 
make ‘a lot of money.’ Leech used to go round with the hat, but 
we never could make the fellow look common enough. Still, he 
collected a good deal, though he failed on one occasion ; for, on 
presenting his hat to a bystander, who had been an attentive 
listener, the man claimed exemption as being in ‘ the profession,’ 
in proof of which he produced a fiddle from behind him.” 

The large cartoons in Punch may fairly be classed with the most 
important productions of Leech’s pencil. Though the subjects of 
them were sufficiently personal, yet they were never coarsely or 
aggressively so. When social or national wrong called for grave 
censure he spared not the lash, and his vigorous protests invariably 
bore good fruit; but in his political cartoons he was sure to mix 
some harmless touches of humour with his castigation, his 
favourite method of treating official persons and public characters 
in general being to represent them as naughty boys or good boys 
—according to their public actions. Some of the most wonderful 
suggestions were forwarded to him, many of which were but traps 
laid to make him a partisan in personal quarrels. Although he 
had a remarkably keen scent for everything in the shape of 
personality, yet there was one occasion when his vigilance relaxed 
—a lapse he often regretted. In 1850 the eccentric Duke of 
Athole decided to close his beautiful Glen Tilt to tourists, a pro- 
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ceeding which excited great public indignation. A-propos of this 
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somewhat despotic action on the part of the Duke, Leech made a 
vigorous drawing for Punch, depicting his Grace as “ A Scotch 
Dog in a Manger,” with a snarl on his face that portended a bite 
if his position were assailed. This sketch was immediately 
followed by another blow in the form of a paraphrase of Scott’s 
lines in ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ which were supposed to apply to 
“a scene from a burlesque recently performed at Glen Tilt.” 
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“These are Clan Athole’s warriors true, 
And, Saxons, I’m the regular Doo.” 


It is greatly to the credit of the Duke that he took these 
protests good-humouredly. He not only reversed his decision, 
but bore no malice towards Leech—indeed, on the contrary, he 
desired to make the artist’s acquaintance and establish an amicable 
relationship. Soon after the drawings appeared, he met Leech 
near the glen, alone, sketch-book in hand, taking notes of some of 
the beauties of the scenery around him. The Duke, who was on 
horseback, accompanied by his groom, approached him and asked 
what he was doing there. The answer came that he was an artist, 
and his name Leech. 

“Not John Leech?” said the Duke. 

“ Yes, John,” was the reply. 

“And Leech now, feeling sure that he was in the presence of 
the Duke, and that he was about to hear some strong language 
about his daring to caricature so august a personage for merely 
asserting his rights, proceeded to explain that he would not 
intrude further, but return at once to his inn, where he intended 
to pass the night. The Duke turned to his groom, and told him 
to dismount, and called to Leech to take the servant’s place. 
Leech obeyed, when the Duke said, ‘ No, sir; no inn for you to- 
night : you must dine and sleep at my house. I am the Duke of 
Athole. Further hesitation on Leech’s part was met by a 
warmer and more pressing invitation. 

“Leech yielded, and the two rode off together. The road to the 
castle lay through some rather perilous country, culminating in a 
narrow and broken path, with cliff on one side and a precipice on 
the other. The artist hesitated ; the Duke called upon him to 
come on. ‘He has brought me here to revenge himself by 
breaking my neck?’ thought Leech. He timidly advanced, and 
reached the Duke, who had stopped for him at a point where the 
path was most dangerous. 

“*Are you, sir, the man who has maligned me in Punch ?’ 
fiercely demanded the Duke. 

“The fearful position in which Leech found himself, terrible to 
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any one, but to a nervous man especially frightful, extorted from 
him an apologetic confession, excusable under the circumstances. 

““¢ Your Grace,’ said he, ‘ we—we—that is, nearly every one— 
has done something that he—he—regrets having done. I am 
very sorry I have——lI regret very much that anything I have 
done should have given you any annoyance.’ 

“The Duke’s affected fierceness was exchanged for the jovial 
manner said to be peculiar to him, and the pair rode off pleasantly 
together, 

‘The castle was reached, and Leech was shown to a dressing- 
room, where he made himself as presentable as he could under the 
circumstances, in anticipation of the usual announcement that 
dinner was served. I can imagine my friend's feelings as he 
waited in hungry expectation. ‘As he could not manage to 
break my neck,’ thought Leech, as hour after hour passed without 
a summons to dinner, ‘he means to starve me!’ At last, thinking 
that perhaps his room was too far off for the sound of the gong to 
reach him, he rung the bell. A servant appeared. 

**<T am afraid,’ said Leech, ‘that I did not hear the dinner-bel! ; 
is dinner ready ?’ 

“* Not yet, sir; you will be informed when it is.’ 

“Another hour passed. Leech became desperate; starvation 
seemed to stare him in the face. Again he rang the bell; again 
the servant answered it, and the reply was again, ‘ Not yet.’” 

The clock had struck ten before the welcome sound of the 
gong reached the famished man. On his appearance at table, a 
full explanation of the unreasonable delay was given by the noble 
host, whose custom it was, after a day’s hunting, to enjoy a nap 
undisturbed, which on this occasion was of unusual duration. 
Everything passed off well, and next day Leech proceeded on his 
way with a lighter heart. The artist was fond of narrating this 
adventure, and it was related to the present writer by the late 
Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., who heard it from Leech’s own lips. 

It is natural that Leech should have made use of his friends 
and their peculiarities by introducing them in his drawings. One 
of them, Michael Halliday, was the prototype of Tom Noddy, an 
unfortunate sportsman like Mr. Briggs. Mike (by which abbre- 
viation he was best known to his acquaintances) was a clerk in 
the House of Lords, and had a taste for Art; he was a diminutive 
man and slightly lame, and the gauntness of his elf-like figure 
gave him quite a remarkable appearance. Leech, after-he became 
intimate with him, frequently introduced him in his sketches 
under many names and ingenious disguises. Said the artist, when 
speaking of Halliday at a party of friends, “Mike is a mine of 
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resource to me. Whenever I am in difficulties I can remember 
something of him that is possible to turn into a ‘ subject’; and,” 
he added earnestly, “I do hope he never recognizes the re- 
semblance, for I often put some point to prevent recognition.” 

The surprise at this reminiscence caused a roar of laughter, for 
all present:knew that Halliday was not only cognizant of the fact 
that Leech constantly made fun of him, but was really proud of 
the distinction, and would draw the attention of his friends to 
“the last addition to his gallery of Punch portraits,” exhibited on 
the walls of his studio. 

While working week by week for Punch, Leech’s pencil was in 
constant request in other directions. In 1841 a volume was 
issued containing some of his most humorous drawings, in which 
he pleasantly satirized the absurd precocity of “The Rising 
Generation,” and of which Dickens wrote a splendid eulogy. 

In 1842 he and George Cruikshank illustrated the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ and in the following year appeared that most delightful 
Christmas book, Dickens’s ‘ Carol,’ with delicately tinted etchings 
and woodcuts by Leech. But it is impossible to enumerate here 
all the books illustrated by him; suffice it to say that, besides 
others already described may be mentioned Douglas Jerrold’s ‘A 
Man made of Money’ (1849), Gilbert & Beckett’s ‘Comic History 
of England’ (1847), and ‘Comic History of Rome’ (1852); the 
‘Bon Gaultier Ballads’ (1849), ‘A Little Tour in Ireland ’(1859), 
and the series of sporting novels, by Surtees, beginning with 
‘Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ (1853), and concluding with ‘ Mr. Facey 
Romford’s Hounds’ (1865); the last named containing some of his 
latest work. 

As to Leech’s method of practising his art, all his friends knew 
the never-failing little note-book containing sketches of bits of 
composition, effect, and humour, such as he met with in his walks 
and visits, and these often suggested themes for his more elaborate 
designs. Mr. Frith is sure that Leech never used a model, in the 
sense that the model is commonly used by artists, and that he 
relied upon such sketches as these, caught from unconscious 
sitters, there can be no doubt. In support of Mr. Frith’s opinion 
it may be here recorded that the present writer was informed by 
the late Sir Edgar Boehm that he (the sculptor) once offered to 
pose for Leech when he was troubled in delineating some difficult 
attitude, but the artist refused the offer for the reason that “ is 
would only bother him more than ever.” As Leech could not 
draw seriously from the “‘life,” it would appear remarkable that he 
should have yearned to become a painter. Yet such was the case. 
In 1860 he and his friend Boehm went to see a huge and some- 
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what crudely painted picture by Piloti (a2 German artist), 
representing Nero contemplating the ruins of Rome, then being 
exhibited in London. After a long study of it Leech turned to 
his companion and said, “ I would rather have been the painter of 
that picture than the producer of all the things I have ever 
perpetrated,’—an avowal which was received with amazement 
and a smile of incredulity. It was in the studio of a Scottish 
painter named Mclan that Mr. Frith first met Leech, who was 
busy copying some still-life in oils, and whose efforts Mr. Frith 
thought were very promising. Leech then observed, “I like 
painting much better than what I have to grind at day after day, 
if I could only do it; but it’s so confoundedly difficult, you know, 
and requires such a lot of patience.” 

This hankering after oil-colours was destined to be gratified in 
later years, for in 1862 he came before the public as the painter 
of a series of “ Sketches in Oil,” these being reproductions on a 
large scale of some of his drawings in Punch. They were exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall, and were visited by throngs of admiring 
spectators. The enlargements were made by means of an 
ingenious mechanical contrivance ; a Punch block was first printed 
on a sheet of india-rubber, which was then stretched to the required 
dimensions; from this an impression was taken and transferred 
to a lithographic stone, from which a copy was printed on a large 
sheet of canvas. Having thus obtained outlines of his subjects 
Leech proceeded to colour them, under the valuable guidance of 
his friend Millais, using for the purpose a kind of transparent 
colour which allowed the lines of the enlargement to show through, 
so that the result had the appearance of indifferent lithographs 
slightly tinted. But when he became more accustomed to the 
materials he effected a great improvement by removing the ink of 
the lines in the faces and more important parts, and re-drawing 
them in a fine and delicate manner, thus greatly enhancing the 
beauty of the pictures; but even then the sketches lost much of 
their charm by the enlargement. Thackeray penned such a 
favourable notice of his old -schoolmate’s exhibition that the public 
could not refrain from visiting it, and caused the fortunate artist 
to exclaim, “That is like putting a thousand pounds into my 
pocket!” 

It is recorded that John Leech first saw her whom he made his 
wife (Miss Anne Eaton) when walking in London; he followed 
her home, noted the number of the house, looked out the name, 
obtained an introduction, and (in due course) married the lady. 
Mrs. Leech was one of those English beauties whom he loved to 
draw, and_an excellent likeness of her may be found in some of 
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the Punch drawings. He was a worshipper of female beauty, and 
Mr. Frith remembers watching with him the riders in Rotten Row, 
when, after some startlingly lovely creatures had passed them, he 
said, “Ah, my Frith, don’t you wish you were a Turk, and able 
to marry all the lot?” He was a model of domestic virtues—the 
best of husbands and fathers, and a most dutiful and affectionate 
son; his tender anxiety for his wife and children was almost dis- 
tressing at times to those about him. In general conversation he 
was a listener rather than a speaker, although he could talk admir- 
ably if he chose; but he preferred to watch for subjects which he 
hoped something in the conversation might suggest. His mental 
condition was deeply tinged with the sadness so common to men 
who possess great wit and humour. He sang well, having a deep 
bass voice, but his songs (when he could be persuaded to sing) 
were all of a melancholy character, his favourite being in praise of 
“ King Death” and his “coal-black wine.” In a famous amateur 
company of actors formed by Dickens he was a conspicuous figure, 
although his heart was not in the work, nor did he display much 
capacity for acting. 

His consideration for others was patent wherever he went. 
“Silent, gentle, forbearing, his indignation flashed forth an 
eloquence when roused by anything mean or ungenerous. Manly 
in all his thoughts, tastes, and habits, there was about him an 
almost feminine tenderness. He would sit by the bedside and 
smooth the pillow of a sick child with the gentleness of a woman. 
No wonder he was the idol of those around him, but it is the 
happiness of such a life that there is so little to be told of it.” 

In personal appearance Leech was very tall, being over six feet 
in height, with a slim, elegant figure, “and a grand head, on 
which Nature had written ‘ gentleman ’—with wonderful genius in 
his ample forehead; wonderful penetration, observation, humour 
in his blue-grey Irish eyes; and wonderful sweetness, sympathy 
and mirth about his lips, which seemed to speak in silence.” Such 
is Dean Hole’s testimony; while Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell 
remembers him as “a decidedly handsome man; tall, square, and 
well built, and in manners delightfully genial and frank . . . and 
one of the most fascinating men it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet.” Sir John Millais, whose graceful portrait of his old 
friend forms the frontispiece to Mr. Frith’s biography, says: “‘ He 
was one of the very best gentlemen I ever knew, with an 
astounding appreciation of everything sad or humorous. He was 
both manly and gentle, nervous and brave, and the most delightful 
companion that ever lived. I loved John Leech (and another 
who is also gone) better than any other friends I have known.” 
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He had a very nervous temperament, and was extremely 
sensitive to noise of all kinds. Street noises especially troubled 
him, and it will be remembered that in some of his early Punch 
drawings he drew attention to the nuisance created by fish-hawkers 
and similar pests at seaside places. Upon organ-grinders and 
other street musicians he was especially severe, for they were a 
serious and terrible trial to his highly strung nerves, and caused 
him absolute agony. As a proof of his abnormally nervous 
condition, it is related that on one occasion he had been invited to 
a friend’s house in the country for a few days’ hunting, and after 
a short night’s rest he was awakened at an early hour by a grating 
sound caused by the gardener rolling the gravel under his window ; 
which had such an effect upon his nerves that he got up, packed 
his things, and was off to town before any of the family were aware 
of it! 

Leech seemed fated to undergo mental torture of this 
description, and invariably found it difficult, to escape therefrom. 
When residing in Brunswick Square he ‘wrote to his friend 
Mr. H. O. Nethercote if he might visit him for a few days at his 
house in Northamptonshire, as he was “dying of ‘ Dixie’s Land,’” 
then a distressingly-popular air. He went, and the very first 
day after dinner, on taking an evening stroll round the garden, 
his ears were greeted with the hateful tune, the village band 
having just mastered it! ‘ Ah, well!” he said to his friend with 
a delightful smile, “‘ Dixie’s Land’ in Brunswick Square and 
‘Dixie’s Land’ at Moulton Grange are two very different tunes ; 
in the latter case a mile of atmosphere intervenes between it and 
me, and in the former I was in the very bowels of it.” 

Notwithstanding the device of “double windows” which he 
adopted, street noises became absolutely intolerable to him, and 
indeed were such a serious nuisance to the general public, that 
Mr. Bass, M.P., carried a Bill through Parliament with the object 
of suppressing it—the Bill passed. both Houses and became law, 
but (as Mr. Frith truly observes) it still requires amendment 
before the author, musician, and artist can pursue his calling in 
peace. Unfortunately it came too late to benefit poor Leech. For 
some years he suffered from sleeplessness, and was induced to try 
change of air and scene on the Continent, and then, on his return, he 
was prevailed upon to visit the pleasing neighbourhood of Whitby ; 
but it was work, work, work, nearly all the time, chiefly, it appears, 
that he might make a very large sum of money for the benefit ot 
his relatives, not of his own household. 

Alas! these changes of scene and climate brought no strength 
to mind or body, and in addition to his former sufferings came 
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such severe attacks of angina pectoris that he sometimes feared 
the end had come. On the 25th of October, 1864, Mr. Frith 
dined at a friend’s house, where, besides Leech, the guests included 
several artists of repute. Mr. Frith sat next to Leech, and noticed 
that he was quieter than usual, and that there was a slight change 
in his voice, which seemed to have a far-away sound in it. He 
still complained of the incessant noises in his neighbourhood, 
which made work impossible to him except under agonizing 
conditions, and concluded the account of his grievances with a 
sentence ever to be remembered by his biographer: “ Rather, 
Frith, than continue to be tormented in this way, I would prefer 
to go to the grave where there is no noise.” Before that day week 
his desire was accomplished. This talented, gentle-hearted man 
passed away on the 29th of October, 1864, done to death by over- 
work in his anxiety for others—a death that is a sorrow to all 
English-speaking people. 
F. G. Kirton. 
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Ir was, as usual, pronounced a failure. The Royal Academy 
always is; everybody remembered that it used to be very much 
better, and everybody wondered what Art was coming to. All the 
same, there was quite as much crush as on any former year; 
quite as much catalogue hunting; quite as many inane criticisms, 
smart bonnets, and country cousins. 

“There’s dear Lady Primrose! How beautifully her old point 
lace comes out! But oh, really! To put her just beside Venus 
rising from the sea, and she so particular. I think the hanging 
committee might have shown more consideration. Um—um— 
Iphigenia—didn’t she kill her father? Oh no—I forget—he 
killed her. I learnt it all at school, but one does get a little 
mixed, you know,” &c., &e., &e. 

A sombre-looking man wandered gloomily from picture to 
picture. He had no catalogue; some people prefer to go without, 
and gaze untrammelled by prejudice. He was not perhaps the 
only man in the room without a catalogue, but there was that 
about him which distinguished him effectually from every other 
human being in that crowd. No one else looked so utterly 
unamused and indifferent as he, though many were less critical. 
He knew a good picture at once, and gave it a quick appreciative 
scrutiny, whilst the worthless specimens he passed by with a 
glance of contempt. Presently he turned listlessly away and sat 
down on the ottoman in the centre of the room. Folding his 
arms, he sank into a brown study. What was he thinking of? 
A woman, of course! Yes; but not a woman that he loved. Oh 
no! It wasa woman that he hated—and that woman was his wife. 

He thought of her as the beautiful heiress whom he had 
wooed and won. She was courted as only such women are 
courted, and from all the host of admirers he had borne off the 
prize. He, penniless and obscure, with only his personal qualities 
to recommend him—ah! she must have loved him then. How 
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beautiful she was, and how sweet—she seemed. A bitter smile 
curled the man’s lips. Sweet! she was made of muriatic acid. 
He himself, to be sure, was not all honey and sugar. Men are 
not—but a woman! His ideal of womanhood had always been 
softness, gentleness—she should be a hero worshipper—and her 
hero naturally should be her husband. 

Gertrude had been accustomed to homage. She had not been 
willing to own a master, had expected apparently to find in him 
a, slave—a slave! she should have married another man than he. 
They had scarcely a week of love and happiness, and in six 
months he had left her. 

“You married me for my money!” was the last fatal insult 
she hurled at him in her passion. 

“Very well, madam. I will leave you your*money, and relieve 
you of the presence of a despised husband—for ever !” 

Those were the last words he had ever spoken to her, the last 
words he evershouldspeak. He had left her then and there, to her 
grand house, with her grand servants and her grand friends, and 
he had gone to Australia to begin life anew with only his brains 
for capital. The capital, however, was a good one. He had made 
his fortune, and he had come home, yielding to a strange longing 
to see—not her—oh no! nor any man or woman alive—but to 
tread his native soil, to revisit the scenes where he had spent a 
happy boyhood—and then—he should return to Australia. There 
he had friends, there he had land. It washis home now. No one 
knew of his arrival in England; no one should know. From 
his wife his separation had been complete. There had been no 
letters, no inquiries. To each other—they were as dead. 

It was seven years since they had met, and married, and parted, 
and he did not know if she were living or dead. Of course he did 
not want to know. She perhaps was anxious to hear of his death, 
in order that she might marry somebody else. Perhaps in time 
she would assume his death. She had better not! She had better 
not! He would not be an Enoch Arden. 

He started up. The heat was intolerable, the pictures odious, 
the people detestable, their cackle unendurable. He would go 
straight out. He would not look at another daub. That one was 
not so bad, though! In spite of himself he stopped to look at it. 
It was the portrait of a little girl, a dear little girl in hat and fur 
tippet and muff, standing in the porch of a country house. It was 
evidently a stormy winter’sday. Her feet stood in the snow, but 
she was standing quite still in an attitude of eager expectancy. 
It fascinated him, he looked long and earnestly. It was a good 
picture, but it was not altogether its artistic merits that captivated 
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him. The child’s face seemed to awake some far-off memory— 
a memory that kept on eluding him in a perplexing manner. 
Then at last it came to him. The likeness was to a little sister 
of his own who had died in early childhood; she had been his 
boyhood’s companion. He had loved her deeply; he had 
mourned her long. Poor Nellie! Her namo had excited the first 
disagreement between his wife and himself. He had said that if 
they should have a daughter he would wish her to be called Ellen, 
after this little sister of his. His wife had declared with heat 
that she hated the name. Was it possible that she could be 
jealous even of a dead child? Or was it simply that love of 
opposition which ended by making their life together impossible ? 
Ah, if Nellie had lived, he would have had some one to love, some 
one to turn to in his desolation. The likeness was extraordinary 
—quite extraordinary. 

“Do you like my picture?” 

He turned round and saw the original of the portrait standing 
at his elbow. What a pretty little girl she was! And how 
much prettier than her picture. The artist had done his best, 
but he could not adequately render the light which danced in the 
dark eyes, nor the dimples that came and went in the round rosy 
cheeks. 

“Tt is very nice, but you yourself are nicer still,” he said, with 
asmile. How that smile became him! 

“ What is your name?” he pursued. 

“ Nellie.” 

He started. 

“It is a curious coincidence,” he said, “that you remind me of 
a Nellie who died long ago.” 

The child looked up with sympathetic, wondering eyes. 

“You weren’t her papa, were you?” 

“No; Iam no little girl’s papa.” 

“Oh!” said Nellie, in a disappointed tone; and her face fell. 
“Then it’s no use—I won’t tell you. No, I won’t tell you now.” 

She stood for a moment irresolute—then made as if she would 
go. He did not want her to go—he took her hand. 

“Tell me—oh, do tell me!” he said. 

“It’s a secret-—why that picture was painted—why I come 
here every day; but I won't tell you—no, I won’t tell you. 
Good-bye, nobody’s papa! ” 

She bounded off like a little foal to her mother’s side. He 
supposed she was her mother—a tall woman dressed in black, who 
stood with her back to him absorbed in a landscape opposite. 

“He says he is no little girl’s papa,” announced the child, in 
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her shrill voice. The lady hushed her, took her hand, and led 
her quickly from the room. 

“Excuse me, but will you hand me your catalogue for a 
moment ?” 

The old gentleman addressed started, dropped his double 
eyeglass, looked somewhat annoyed, but nevertheless put the 
catalogue into the eager hand held out for it. 

“No. 179. ‘Waiting for Papa.’ Portrait of Ellen, daughter 
of Hugh Marston, Esq.” 

“Thank you.” His hand trembled so as he handed back the 
catalogue that it fell to the ground. 

“ Drunk or mad?” muttered the old gentleman, as he stooped, 
much discomposed, to pick it up again. 

Our friend, meantime, pressed through the crowd, and hurried 
breathlessly on, through the turnstile, down the steps, just in 
time to see an open carriage with two horses, and a footman in 
livery, drive off. In it were the lady in mourning and little Nellie. 

Nellie waved her hand to him, but the lady averted her gaze. 

* * * * 7 

“Ts your mistress at home ?” 

The gentleman who asked this question of a stately butler at 
the door of a house in Belgrave Square was our friend of the 
Royal Academy; but he was no longer gloomy and morose. 
He was eager and excited. So great was the difference which 
this change of expression made in his countenance that he seemed 
another man. 

“Mrs. Marston is at home, sir. What name?” 

The butler looked at him a little askance. 

“ Never mind my name—show me in.” 

There was an imperiousness about his manner which conquered 
the butler, in spite of the deepening mystery. 

The visitor was shown in silence into the drawing-room, where 
a lady dressed in black, a still young and beautiful lady, but pale 
und thin, sat with her head on her hand. Nellie played at her 
feet, but the mother was not paying any attention to the child. 

“ Gertrude!” 

She sprang to her feet, and for a moment a look of the most 
intense joy came into her face. She seemed as if she would have 
fallen into the arms stretched out to her, but then suddenly she 
recoiled, saying with bitterness— 

“T will not acknowledge for a husband the man who disowns 
my child.” 

“Perhaps he can’t help being no little girl’s papa,” interceded 
Nellie. 
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“Disown her! Great God! Did I disown her when I found 
out?” 

“You did—a few hours ago—and you must have known. You 
said it to insult me.” 

“Gertrude, Gertrude! How could I even imagine?” 

He caught up the child and kissed her wildly, passionately. 

“You might very easily; and if you had ever troubled yourself 
even to inquire whether I was alive or dead—oh! to abandon me 
like that, for one word, one hasty word—it was cruel—cruel and 
brutal !” 

“No, no,” said Nellie, “he’s sorry now. I am sure he’s sorry 
now.” 

She patted his cheek, down which the tears were running. 

“Oh, run away, child! run away!” cried the mother. “No, I 
can’t forgive you, Hugh, not even now you are here, though the 
picture did bring you—I can’t.” 

She was weeping now, and he was kneeling at her knees, 
imploring her forgiveness with broken sobs. 

Nellie ran to tell the servants that her papa had come home at 
last, but mamma was angry with him because he said he was not 
her papa. 

“Oh, hush, Miss Nellie!” cried the nurse. 

“T thought who it was when he wouldn’t give his name,” said 
the butler. 

“‘T suppose they won’t want no dinner,” observed the cook, 
sarcastically. 

“TI know as I wouldn’t announce it—not for a thousand 
pound!” said the footman. 

No, they wanted no dinner, nor one other earthly thing— 
that couple upstairs. They were in paradise, and there it would 
be a pity not to leave them. 




















Alice de Chambrier. 


A Few years ago, the question was asked in a London literary 
paper: “ Whether nobility still exists in Switzerland?” And no 
one was able to answer it. Of all the thousands of English folk 
who haunt the Swiss hotels in summer, not one, it should seem, 
had inquired whether that Rudolph von Erlach, whose equestrian 
statue they must have seen, has any living descendants: not one 
had even heard of the Bernese nobility—a noblesse which holds 
itself so high, that it thinks but slightly of the British Legation. 
Yet from the Jura to Lugano there is hardly a Canton—there is 
perhaps no Canton—in which noble families are not to be found. 
Some of these, such as the Plantas and the Buols of the Grau- 
bunden, have turned their energy into modern channels, and 
make their fortunes, like the Hausers or the Seilers, out of the 
English and the American tourist. Others, like the Von Allmen, 
have sunk into an humbler rank. But the greater part remain in 
statu quo, still enjoying, in the towns or in the country, a social 
prestige that varies with their wealth and their intelligence. For, 
from the very nature of the case, all Swiss nobility is more or 
less ancient, and is therefore still venerable in a Republic which 
has not yet cast off all reverence for historic tradition. The 
Valais, for instance, contains a very ancient noblesse; some of 
whom, as the De Sepibus, the De Cocatrix, bear Latin names, 
whether or not they claim a Roman descent. And a Roman 
descent assuredly is claimed by the Bernese family of Lentulus, 
who affiliate themselves to that most illustrious house of the 
Gens Cornelia. 

In a conglomerate nation like the Swiss, the fountains of 
honour have been numerous. Some of the nobility owe their 
distinctions to the Empire or to the Dukes of Austria; some to 
the Dukes of Zahringen, the founders of Berne and Fribourg ; 
some to the Dukes of Burgundy; some, who were Huguenots, to 
the Kings of France; and some of the more modern ones, even to 
the Kings of Prussia. 
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In the Canton of Neuchatel, one of the most distinguished 
noble families is that of De Chambrier. ‘Cette famille,” says 
one who knows them, “ a fourni beaucoup d’hommes remarquables ; ; 
militaires, ambassadeurs, officiers supérieurs, conseillers d’Etat.” 
And, after such a series of active and practical masculine ability, 
it was fitting that the family glories should culminate, as in our 
day they have culminated, in a woman and a poet—in Alice de 
Chambrier. 

Who, then, was Alice de Chambrier? She was a young lady 
who died, hardly ten years ago, on the 20th of December, 1882, at 
the age of twenty-one years and not quite three months; who had 
not, so far as we know, published anything, save a few magazine 
verses, during her lifetime; and who yet had already acquired a 
more than local fame as a poet, in La Suisse Romande and in 
southern France. She was born at Neuchatel on the 28th of 
September, 1861; and was the daughter and the youngest child 
of M. Alfred de Chambrier and Sophie his wife, who was herself 
of noble descent, being a member of the family of De Sandol-Roy. 
Madame de Chambrier died before her daughter was a twelve- 
month old; and to a girl of impulsive and ardent poetic tempera- 
ment, such a loss might have been not only irreparable, but fatal. 
M. de Chambrier, however, was a wise and affectionate father ; 
and his little Alice displayed from the first a deep filial affection 
for him, and a warm love for those brothers whose studies she 
shared. Although she was an “enfant d’une vivacité extréme,” 
yet, says her biographer, “le sentiment du devoir et le désir de 
faire plaisir aux siens étaient chez elle si profonde, qu’elle pouvait 
étre laissée completement a elle-méme pour l’accomplissement de 
ses tiches d’école.” At such tasks she worked hard, always under 
her father’s care and at Neuchatel; until in 1876, when she 
was fifteen, M. de Chambrier sent her at her own request to 
Darmstadt to learn German. She learnt it so rapidly and well 
during her stay of eighteen months, that she even wrote verses in 
German before her return; and these seem to have been amongst 
her first essays in poetic expression. But French, of course, was 
her native language ; and she was still a school-girl of seventeen, 
a pupil at the Ecole Supérieure at Neuchatel, when the writing 
of her poem ‘Atlantide,’ and the interest it excited among 
teachers and students, revealed to her that Poetry was “une 
vocation qu'il ne fallait point contrarier.” 

When she left school, she asked her father’s leave to devote 
herself to literature and creative work. He gave it; and on 
the day when he did so, “elle s’écria qu'il n’y avait plus un 
seul point noir dans son existence si heureuse.” Her life was 
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indeed a happy one; its only “point noir” was the loss of a 
mother whom she had never known. Besides his home at 
Neuchatel, her father had a country-house at Bevaix, a pretty 
village “dans la verdure,” on the margin of the lake, between 
Neuchatel and Yverdon, and not far north of the battlefield of 
Grandson. Here, amongst her family, she spent her girlish 
summers; enjoying a refined home-life, an educated leisure, and 
ail those changeful beauties of lake and mountain and sky that 
go towards the full developement of a spirit like hers. In the 
winter, too, without losing any of these blessings, she had others 
also, of a different kind. For Neuchatel is a town of great 
intelligence and scholastic force; its lectures, its réunions, its 
literary and artistic society, are of a high degree of excellence. 
At this very moment, the pictures with which M. Paul Robert is 
adorning his native place are the subject of wide and animated 
interest throughout French Switzerland. Placed by her birth 
amongst the best of this society, Alice de Chambrier enjoyed it 
and profited by it to the full. She was an artless, a joyous, an 
innocent maiden; she was a lady by descent and by intuition ; 
she was no mere idler, no “girl of the period ;” her studies, 
creative and receptive, went on “sans relaiche,” whether in 
the country or in town, in spite of her enjoyment of social 
intercourse, in spite of the popularity which her charms of person 
and of character had won for her. But there was that in her 
which no society and no study could satisfy or could suppress: 
an “inextinguible soif d’infini,” rare indeed in so young a girl, 
and rarer still in the power and pathos and variety of its 
expression. It coloured, it suggested, nearly all her poetic work : 
her best poems are full of it. It has contributed largely, too, at 
least in the opinion of the present writer, to her success as a 
poet ; and that it has done this, is a fact most creditable to the 
Swiss and to the French, by whom that success has been assured. 
The strangest thing is, however, that this “ thirst for the infinite,” 
though it filled her being from childhood onwards, and so largely 
affected her verse, yet did in no wise visibly affect her character, 
or her outward life. A man, when he is strongly subjected by this 
absorbing and transcendental passion for the Unseen, is generally 
unfitted by it for ordinary callings, ordinary pleasures. The 
Psalmist, for instance, who felt it so deeply that he cried in his 
magnificent way: “ My soul gaspeth unto Thee as a thirsty land,” 
he, one may be sure, cared as little as Shelley cared for the employ- 
ments and the amusements that satisfy commonplace folk. But 
Alice de Chambrier was a woman and a girl; and by virtue of 
her sex, her youth, her station, and that sober sanity of intellect 
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which controlled her impassioned ardour, she was able to combine 
the inner life with the outer, the shapings of imagination with 
the common forms around her, to a wonderful degree. Not only 
her biographer, M. Godet, who knew her well, but others also of 
her friends, have testified that there was nothing of the “femme 
auteur,” nothing of the inspired poetess, about her demeanour. 
They saw, indeed, that “Sous son calme apparent et sa rare 
égalité d’humeur,” she “ cachait un cour bouillant, une sensibilité 
extraordinaire ;” but they also saw that she took part, “ avec tout 
entrain de son age, aux plaisirs d’une société ot chacun l’aime 
pour sa gentillesse et son enjotiment.” 

She was a vates sacer; but she was also a simple Swiss maiden 
of the highest type. That is what makes her so interesting to 
the student of human nature. She had other quiet virtues, too, 
of an ordinary kind. She did her duty at home; she went about 
among the poor, visiting them unostentatiously and helping them 
largely and in secret; she taught in the Sunday Schools, and 
even wrote a tract— De la discipline dans l’Ecole du Dimanche ” 
—on thatsubject. And in these things she found “ des jouissances 
plus profondes que dans les beaux alexandrins aux rimes sonores.” 
She was a Christian, and a Protestant, but by no means a 
Calvinist. “Son Christianisme était tout intime et sans phrases,” 
says M. Godet; and he adds significantly, “Je ne l’ai jamais 
entendue médire ni se moquer.” 

Yet all this, the still sad music of humanity, was doubtless to 
her an accompaniment of inspiration, a stimulant and enforcement 
of her soif d’infini. ‘“Seul,” she says of the poet— 


“Seul il reste muet, l’Ame comme saisie, 
Se sentant trop petit pour de telles grandeurs. 


“Et son ceur frémissant déborde d’harmonie, 
Il écoute vibrer de célestes accerds ; 
Mais un lien puissant enchaine son génie: 
Il demeure vaincu, malgré tous ses efforts. 


“Tl voit les astres d’or dans les espaces luire, 
Il voit le grand ciel bleu se mirer dans les flots, 
Il entend leur langage et ne peut le traduire 
Que par d’amers soupirs, pareils 4 des sanglots. 


“Ah! nul ne peut savoir ce qu'il souffre en lui-méme, 
Aux heures d’impuissance oi, malgré son désir, 
Il comprend, envahi par un regret supréme, 
Quw’il touche 4 V’idéal sans pouvoir le saisir.” 


And she goes on to compare him with a caged bird, that looks 
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out longingly on the blue air, and beats its wings against the 
bars and falls back bruised— 


“Les yeux mornes, encor tournés vers l’infini.” 


That was the attitude of her own soul, often, but not always. 
For she was resolute, and acquiescent; she could hope and 
believe, and abide till her change should come; till the veil 
which she so passionately longed to penetrate should be lifted by 
the hand that made it. Meanwhile, the strange contrasts of 
human existence, the sadness of ineffectual effort, the desolation 
of abandonment, worked ever on her imagination, as her eyes saw 
them even in the things that have no life. Take this poem of 
hers, for instance, called ‘Maison abandonnée’ :— 


“Eux sont loin maintenant, et le logis demeure; 
On dit qu’il est humide et par le temps ruiné: 
Nul n’a compris, hélas! qu’il se désole et pleure 
Tous les étres chéris qui lont abandonné. 


“Un lierre l’a couvert d’un manteau de verdure, 
Comme pour en voiler l’éternelle douleur ; 
Nul cil indifférent ne doit voir la blessure 
Qui ronge lentement la maison jusqu’au cceur. 


“Et souvent, dans les nuits ot souffle la tempéte, 
Lorsque le vent s’attaque 4 ses murs crevassés, 
La maison sent la mort qui passe sur sa téte, 
Et se dit que peut-étre elle a souffert assez. 


“ Quelquefois, cependant, l’abandonnée espére 
Quwiils n’ont pas oublié, qu’ils reviendront un jour, 
Et voyant sous le vent trembler Vherbe légére: 
‘Les voila, pense-t-elle, enfin c’est le retour!’ 


“Mais le jour a passé, déja le soir est proche; 
Personne n’est venu, ce n’était rien encor. 
De langelus au loin, grave, tinte la cloche, 
Et la vieille maison pleure son bonheur mort. 


“Puisque ceux qu’elle aimait déja l’ont oubliée, 
Puisqu’ils ne songent plus au vieux foyer noirci 
Dont la vie a la leur est & jamais liée, 

Le reste des mortels peut l’oublier aussi. 


“Elle n’abritera désormais plus personne 
Et demeurera seule avec leur souvenir, 
Car elle ne veut pas qu’un autre pas résonne 
Aux lieux ot son amour n’a pu les retenir.” 


It is no new device, indeed, to invest inanimate objects with 
human passions or feelings, and thus to add consciousness and 
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meaning to the pathos of mere decay. But Mademoiselle de 
Chambrier has done this with unusual skill and tenderness and 
sympathy ; not only in the foregoing verses, but in other poems ; 
and notably in one called ‘La Pendule Arrétée,’ which is too long 
— it contains seventeen stanzas—to be quoted here. The keynote 
of all her published verse is human sadness, human endeavour, 
human failure and ineptitude: not told, however, in any despair- 
ing or agnostic spirit, but always with a reverent underlying 
sense of the future: a future wondrous beyond all thought, but 
only half revealed. She takes some common object, some simple 
fact, some passing fancy of her own, and cradles it into poesy of 
this kind, by the aid of an imagination that does not beat its 
wings against the bars, but quietly broods over the subject in the 
calm of a stately and hopeful resignation. And she does more. 





























“Elle franchit les monts tranquilles, 
Qui vont songeurs dans l’infini 
Perdre leur sommets immobiles 

Ou les grands aigles font leur nid. 






“Elle sourit aux vertes plaines 
Ou paissent les troupeaux joyeux, 
Kcoute les chansons lointaines 

Qui montent dans l’azur des cieux ; 






*‘Elle se penche sur les rives 
Des grands fleuves au bord glissant, 
Et dont les ondes fugitives 

A Vinconnu vont en dansant; 


“ Elle effleure les sombres plages 
Ou, contre les rochers géants, 

Viennent avec des cris sauvages 
Mourir les flots des océans; 






“Elle erre sur les foréts vierges, 
Passe au-dessus des hauts palmiers 
Dont les troncs droits semblent les cierges 
D’un temple aux immenses piliers— 


“Et, quittant les terres connues, 
Elle s’en va, d’un seul élan, 
Au-deli des rapides nues, 
Dans le grand ciel étincelant.” 





So she says of the soul, and so we may say of her. Indeed, he 
who after her death selected and edited her poems felt this so 
strongly, that he adopted from this very poem the foregoing 
words, ‘ Au-dela,’ as the title of the book. “Le mot de sa destinée 
était au-deld,” says M. Godet, in concluding the cordial and 
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beautiful study of her life and work with which he has enriched 
the volume. 

It is not easy to conjecture what the range of Alice de 
Chambrier’s achievement ‘might have been, had she lived to 
maturity. Her posthumgus volume contains fifty-one poems, all 
of them short, and most of them filled with that tender and 
imaginative reverie of which we have given a few specimens. 
They are emphatically Swiss ; not Swiss of the Oberland, nor of 
the Mont Blanc range, nor of the Italian border; but Swiss of the 
Jura: that calm and riant and pastoral and industrious Jura, of 
which Mr. Ruskin has spoken so well, in ‘ Preterita’ and else- 
where. The scenery of this her native land is always present to 
Alice de Chambrier. 


“Le lac enveloppe ses gréves 
D’un long baiser rempli d’amour,” 


in her mind and in her verse; above her in the background are 
the grand heights of La Tourne; in front, across the lake, are the 
green hills toward Morat, and the distant snowpeaks of the 
Bernese Alps, unsurpassed, except at Berne itself, in beauty and 
splendour of aspect. On her right, again, lies the fruitful vale of 
Yverdon, and its ancient trees and towers, and its cattle with 
their musical bells. And overhead are the sunlight and the 
moonlight on lake and land, and the skies and clouds that hide 
and yet suggest the Infinite for which she yearned. All these 
things shine and sing in Alice de Chambrier’s verse; not by 
name, indeed, but by influence; and not so much for their own 
sakes, as for the sake of those human affections and aspirations 
which they symbolise and which they share. 

She is patriotic, too; as a girl might well be, who lived almost 
within sight of Morat and of Grandson. Her book contains a 
spirited address to Helvetia, which ends thus :— 


“Ah! donne-nous des cceeurs aussi grands que tes cimes, 
Aussi purs que la neige* aux flancs de tes glaciers, 
Et fais renaitre en nous les devoiments sublimes, 

Les vertus de ces jours par nous trop oubliés! 


“ Rends-nous un peuple fort, un peuple saint et juste 
Et jaloux d’obéir 4 ton premier signal, 
Un peuple s’avancant dans son espoir auguste 
Sur le rude chemin qui méne 4 l’Idéal!” 


* This is a poetic licence, pardonable in one who did not live in the 
Oberland. The snow on the flanks of a glacier is seldom or never pure. 
We may add that Mdlle. de Chambrier’s aspirations for Switzerland are 
very much needed, politically speaking, just now. 
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It is always this rude chemin, and the ideal to which it leads, 
that she is thinking of. And of course, such a thought, the 
thought of the mystery of man, finds an apt symbol and expression 
in the monuments of Egypt. What are you thinking of, she says 
to the sphinxes, as you sit there, “staring right on” into the 
vague distances of the desert ? 


“ N’est-ce pas "homme, hélas! cette énigme supréme, 
Dont nul ne sait le mot, qui s’ignore elle-méme 
Et ne peut désigner sa source ni sa fin? 


“Et tandis que devant votre face immobile 
Qui sur l’horizon bleu vaguement se profile, 
Pour vous interroger, nous arrétons nos pas, 
Vous poursuivez toujours votre recherche vaine 
Sans parvenir jamais 4 sonder l’Ame humaine, 
Ce probléme éternel que l’on ne résout pas.” 


The nearest approach to a narrative poem in the book is that 
charming ballade, ‘La Belle au Bois Dormant,’ which gained the 
Primevere @argent at the Floral Games of Toulouse in May 1882, 
less than eight months before its author died. Yet even here she 
cannot resist a figurative application of the tale. The Sleeping 
Beauty, she says (and some folklore people say so too) is Nature; 
and the fated fairy prince is the warmth and lustre of Spring. 

This poetic victory of hers (and it was only one of many) seems to 
have brought about the longest journey, except that to Darmstadt, 
which Mademoiselle de Chambrier ever undertook. She went with 
her father to Toulouse; to assist at the Jeux floraux, to receive 
her primevere, and—oh, horror! to read her ballade to the 
assembly. But she was far too modest and retiring to do that. 
“ Je n’aurais jamais pu, me disait-elle, m’entendre lire devant tant 
de monde!” And so, with that gallantry which perhaps still 
survives in Southern France, though it certainly does not in 
Northern, the managers of the féte broke through their rules for 
her sake, and the poem—“qui fut saluée d’applaudissements 
unanimes ”—was read by one of themselves. 

From this triumph Alice de Chambrier went home to Bevaix, 
as gentle and natural as ever, but filled with projects for longer 
travel, and hopes of a wider experience, which should embrace 
even a voyage round the world. But her next voyage was to be 
au-dela. She caught a chill on the 16th December, 1882, and 
died without suffering on the fourth day after. 

“ Adieu, j’entends la mort qui s’approche et m’appelle; 
Mon ame est sur le seuil de l’immortalité; 


Encor quelques instants, et, deployant son aile, 
Elle découvrira ce qu’est l’éternite. 
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“Elle découvrira ce qu’elle est elle-méme, 
Et faisant 4 la terre un solennel adieu, 
Humble et purifiée 4 cette heure supréme, 
Entre elle et le néant, elle trouvera Dieu.” 


Those are her own words; written, not in prospect of death, 
but at the age of sixteen, in the first flush of her youthful ardour 
and accomplishment. 

We have already said, or implied, that the small posthumous 
volume which has won her fame does in nowise exhaust the literary 
work of Alice de Chambrier, nor afford scope for a just estimate 
of her powers. It isin fact a mere brick from the building; 
which building, she, for her part, was erecting with such care and 
pains, that she had resolved to publish no book until she was 
thirty years old, 7.e. until the year 1891. M. Godet, however, 
like a wise editor and a judicious friend, has in his study of 
her life extracted freely from her unpublished poems, and has 
annotated his extracts. 

These unpublished poems are more ambitious in subject, and 
are on a larger scale, than any of those given fully in ‘Au-dela.’ 
Some of them, like the ‘ Atlantide,’ are narrative; some are 
almost epic; some quasi-dramatic: of which last kind is the fine 
“réverie fantastique,” called ‘La Nuit du Désert.’ This poem 
brings together, in the Egyptian desert, the spirits of Cesar, of 
Attila, of Charles V., and of Napoleon, each of whom haughtily 
recounts his glories to the others, and claims pre-eminence. But 
a fifth spirit is also present, “un inconnu,” who is no other than 
St. Paul. He, “speaking as a fool” (as he himself would have 
said) describes his conversion, his career, his missionary successes ; 
and ends by convincing the four conquerors that triumphs such 
as his are worthier and more lasting than any of theirs. 

M. Godet states that during the five years, from 1877’ to 
1882, which comprised the whole of her literary life, Alice de 
Chambrier wrote one hundred and seventy-five poems, containing 
in all about fifteen thousand lines, Amongst these, we presume 
that he includes her metrical dramas; for she wrote in, verse 
three tragedies, three comedies, and three other dramatic pieces, 
all of which he names, and more or less describes. And besides 
all this, she wrote during the same five years, in prose, four 
complete novels and three romances, historical or legendary. 
“ C’était une activité sans tréve,” says he, “de sa vive et ardente 
imagination ; elle n’avait pour ainsi dire un jour ow elle ne fat 
tourmentée de la fievre créatrice.” One may hope that the 
success of ‘ Au-dela’ may lead to the publication of some at least 
of these creations. 
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And this success of her one published volume is itself a pheno- 
menon well worth considering, not only for the credit of the poet 
herself, but also on general grounds. Alice de Chambrier, as we 
have said, published nothing in her lifetime, unless it were a few 
verses in magazines. It is true that her successes at Toulouse 
and at other poetic concours had given to her a certain éclat : it is 
true, that her charms of person and character, and her obvious 
ability, had made her beloved and popular in her own circle, and 
even beyond it. The rank and distinction, too, of her family, and 
its social influence, were sure to count for something towards 
success. And M. Godet’s admirable étude on her, prefixed to the 
book, was certain—coming, too, as it did from a man himself 
distinguished—to form an attractive introduction. Her portrait, 
also, with its rose-bud infantine mouth, its deep and dreamy eyes, 
its child-like eagerness and purity of regard, could not but win 
the hearts of those who saw it. Yet, when all is said, one can 
well believe M. Godet, who tells us that the proposal to issue 
‘Au-dela’ in a first edition of one thousand copies appeared to 
him and her other friends “ une entreprise hardie.” The enter- 
prise, however, was hazarded. The book appeared at Lausanne 
on the 15th of December, 1883. And by Christmas of that same 
year, that is to say, in only ten days’ time, every one of the 
thousand copies had been sold. Such a statement as this is to 
an Englishman simply astonishing. Is there any part of England 
in which the first work of a poet, however charming he or she 
might be, and however deeply regretted in his or her own 
neighbourhood, would sell to the extent of one thousand copies in 
ten days? We trow not. In the United States such a thing 
might sometimes be possible ; for instance, during that ferment 
of poetic activity which at present is going on there: but in 
England, never. And this first success was due, as M. Godet 
with a natural pride points out, to La Suisse Romande, and 
chiefly, of course, to the Canton of Neuchatel. 

A second Lausanne edition, also of one thousand copies, 
appeared early in 1884; and by means of it the book became 
known in France, and was warmly welcomed by some of the best 
French critics. The publication of it was then removed to Paris, 
where a third edition, of two thousand copies, was issued in the 
summer of the same year, 1884. And the work is now in its 
fifth edition—if, indeed, that edition also has not been already 
exhausted. 

We repeat it—this literary success is a thing well worth our 
attention, on other grounds than those of mere literary merit. 
When one thinks of the distracting tohu-bohw of Atheism and 
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Socialism, of Popish bigotry and Protestant bigotry, of hard- 
hearted and hard-headed indifference, that prevails, and will long 
prevail—everywhere, indeed, but perhaps chiefly in France and 
Switzerland; when one thinks of these things, it is surely a 
surprising and consoling fact that such work as Alice de Cham- 
brier’s should have succeeded at all. A book of verse—verse that 
is sweet and pure, and calm and sober, and free both in form and 
substance from the fashions and prejudices of the hour, and 
instinct through and through with a profound and solemn interest 
in the unknown future of the human soul and in the deep things 
of God—a book like that has actually gone through five large 
editions in those very countries of Switzerland and France! 

It is even so. In those very countries, thousands of quiet 
thoughtful persons, who detest the foul falsehoods of current 
politics and the suicidal war of rival creeds, have already found 
sympathy and solace in these poems of Alice de Chambrier. 

As for her, she truly has not lived in vain. One cannot deny 
that, as Malherbe says in that lovely quatrain of his— 


“ Elle était du monde oi les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin; 
Et rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses— 
L’espace d’un matin.” 


But this rose has been woven into her country’s fairest garland ; 
and so long as such a flower is fragrant and is prized, so long is 
there some hope for reverence, for religion, for mankind. 




















The * Frogs” at Orford. 


Few performances of the 0. U. D. S. have aroused such expecta- 
tions as did their latest revival of Aristophanes’ “ Frogs.” Hitherto 
Oxford has kept closely to the tragic poets, Cambridge alone has 
ventured upon Aristophanes; and in rivalling the recent produc- 
tion of the Birds at the latter university, the O. U. D. S. had 
set themselves a heavy task. That the Frogs was wisely 
selected, few who witnessed it could doubt. For of all Greek 
plays, there is not one which gives so much scope for varied act- 
ing, or can so easily be adapted to the necessities of the modern 
stage. ‘The determination, however, to discard certain precedents 
already established by earlier performances, can hardly be looked 
upon as equally judicious. In this respect, the loss of the double 
stage and the increase in the orchestra were particularly notice- 
able. From the purely theatrical point of view the alterations 
were possibly more effective, and it was no doubt due to the very 
actable character of the piece that they were adopted. Unhappily, 
however,'they were calculated to make the audience forget at once 
the antiquity and the nature of the play. In fact, they 
modernised the performance. The applause evoked when the 
actors leaned more than usually towards latter-day farce amply 
testified that this effect was produced. Surely the object should 
have been to present the comedy, as far as possible, in its pure 
form; not indeed to revive the masks and boots used at Athens, 
but, given the Oxford theatre, to reproduce the Frogs in a classical 
spirit, and, when circumstances allowed, in a classical shape. 
Otherwise, the artistic value of these productions disappears, 
and there seems, indeed, no reason why they should be given at 
all. Ifthe members of the O. U. D. S. want to show their powers 
in burlesque, why experiment on the unfortunate Aristophanes ? 
They could find greater opportunities, and a more obvious theme, 
in some selection from the Gaiety répertoire. 

This inopportune tendency was no less apparent in the music 
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than in the actual performance. When the Alcestis was staged 
five years ago, Mr. C. H. Lloyd, who composed the music, was 
limited to a flute, two harps and a B flat clarionet; and these 
instruments, though partly unknown to Athens, necessitated a 
simplicity which thoroughly harmonised with the spirit and the 
action of the poem. For the Frogs, however, Dr. Parry had 
made abundant use of a large orchestra, which, though it gave 
greater scope to the musician, emphasised a modernity already too 
obtrusive. From no point of view can the introduction of the 
Boulanger March and the See-Saw Waltz be called a happy idea. 
As far as the acting was concerned, historical, or rather traditional, 
accuracy seemed almost wilfully discarded. Dionysus, as 
Aristophanes envisages him, was a portly vinous person ; at Oxford 
he appeared made up like an elderly shrew with the finical airs 
which one associates with the Widow Twankay of provincial 
pantomimes. Similarly, Heracles might have stepped out of the 
pages of a child’s coloured history of ‘ Jack the Giant Killer,’ and 
the part was played upon appropriate lines. Euripides again may 
have been paradoxical ; but is that quite a sufficient justification 
for turning him into a lily-loving esthete? While, surely, it was 
worth while to make up Aeschylus with the bald head which all 
tradition assigns him. One exception however must be noted. 
Xanthias, the slave who accompanies Dionysus on his journey to 
the under-world, is probably the best acting part in the play. As 
represented by Mr. H. Lyon, it certainly stood out as the best 
acted. Well made up and well thought out, the character seemed 
the only one thoroughly within the picture. 

It must not be understood from this that the performance as a 
whole was below the standard. Indeed, if the performers’ view be 
accepted, it must be rated somewhat higher than the average of 
the O. U. D. 8. But, unfortunately, the performers’ point of view 
was pantomime, and consequently, in losing the academic colour, 
they lost the raison d’étre of the production. Most of all was this 
fault apparent in the manipulation of the chorus. The Alcestis 
revival was marked by the use of a double stage, a lower one for 
the chorus, with the altar in its centre, communicating by steps 
with the upper stage, on which the performance took place. Toa 
certain extent, no doubt, this system cramped the actors ; but the 
picturesque effect which it secured, while it kept more truly to the 
form of the play, more than compensated for the loss. The leader 
of the chorus, by moving from the upper to the lower stage, was 
enabled to distinguish between his usual functions and the 
occasions when he joined in the action; the chorus themselves had 
greater freedom for their evolutions, and ranging themselves on 
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each side of the altar were able to alternate the songs. In fact, 
much of the success of the Alcestis was undoubtedly due to the 
skilful way in which the chorus was handled. This year, however, 
the stage was unaltered, and the chorus either faced the footlights 
in a row, or were ranged along the sides of the scene. In fact they 
were stage-managed on the principle of opera bouffe. In this way, 
of course, the whole idea of chorus, as a band inside and yet out- 
side the action of the play, kinsmen or fellow-townsmen of the 
characters who both join in the dialogue and point the moral, was 
completely lost. When they intervened, they closed out the scene 
and the actors, when they were silent spectators, their presence 
seemed out of place. On the whole then the performance of the 
Frogs can have hardly given rise to unmixed satisfaction. As a 
mere acting performance it was undeniably clever; but as a re- 
production of a Greek play it hardly did justice to the University 
of Oxford. 
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Counterfeit Presentments. 


To most men, by which I mean most London men, Sunday is the 
day set apart for receiving hospitality. 

The other six days are given up to work, in which I include 
idleness, more or less engrossing, according to the temperament 
of the individual; but on the Sabbath day he deigns to accept 
luncheons and teas as well as dinners. Cold suppers he eschews, 
unless he is bidden by a rich relation who affects evening church, 
then he swallows the frigid banquet with a grimace. 

John Barry was a young man, much as are other young men of 
the present day. Tall, fair, well-dressed, well-connected, about 
thirty, and spoken of vaguely by his female relatives as “ Some- 
thing in the city.” 

That mysterious méiier apparently involved disappearing under- 
ground at an early hour of the morning, and re-appearing with 
pallid face and extinguished voice into the light of day about 
five or six o'clock. Nevertheless a certain amount of gold and 
silver seemed to accrue to those who visited the great subterranean 
mine, and with its help, John Barry and his companions managed 
to exist and to visit a fair number of dinner-tables and evening- 
parties during the year. 

At a house often frequented by John Barry, he met, one June 
night in the year of grace 1891, an old school friend, by name 
Richard Williams. 

“ What are you doing in London, Barry ?” was a question John 
had learnt to parry skilfully. 

“The usual tread-mill, old chap. Tom Tiddler’s ground, you 
know.” 

“Ah! government ?” 

“No, city.” 

“Poor chap,” thought Richard Williams to himself, visions of 
dewy summer evenings, long shadows on the cool turf, fragrant 
hayfields and baskets of roses rising before his mental vision. 

“ What are you doing, Dick?” asked Barry in his turn. 
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“Doing nothing. An uncle died last year and left me his little 
place in H——-shire; I am trying unsuccessfully to till the soil 
and live on the produce.” 

“How lucky some fellows are!” murmured John, half aloud. 
“Even if all my uncles died I should be none the better. Upon 
my word, Dick, you are lucky.” 

“Mr. Barry,” said his hostess, a thin woman whose lined face and 
carefully fixed smile betrayed that product of modern civilisation, 
the successful M.P’s. wife. “Come here, I want to introduce 
you to...er...,” her voice died away in an inarticulate 
murmur, 

John Barry bowed and smiled resignedly. With the tact of 
a practised diner-out he forebore to interrupt his temporary 
partner’s conversation with her next neighbour. 

He was not the one to waste the “powder and shot of party 
warfare,” as some modern wit calls it, a moment before it was 
necessary. When the procession was under weigh he began at 
once, without incurring the reproach of originality,— 

“What unusually hot weather.” 

“Ts it not?” was the response, in such a low, sweet voice that 
John glanced at his companion with a novel interest. There were 
ao lines on the fair, smooth face, no fixed smile. Her colour came 
and went readily, the mouth curved into sweet, yet sad outlines, 
her fair hair was parted in the centre and drawn back in crisp 
waves. Not a “smart” woman, certainly, nor was her dress of 
the latest fashion, but a woman whose voice would soothe, and 
whose hands would minister skilfully and tenderly to sick child or 
weary patient. 

“We feel the heat,” she went on, “because we live in the 
country ; we have only just come to London.” 

“We?” hazarded John, interrogatively. 

“Yes, Dick and I. You were speaking to my husband just 
now.” 

“That is your husband?” pointing to Richard Williams. “I 
beg your pardon, I did not know he had married. We have not 
met for nine or ten years, and I did not catch what Mrs. Archer- 
Glynne said, for she spoke even less distinctly than usual. In fact 
she forgot both your name and mine; she has over-taxed her 
memory by trying to keep a mental list of all Archer-Glynne’s 
constituents, their wives and children.” 

“We are Mr. Glynne’s constituents now,” said Mrs. Williams, 
with her sudden, brief smile. ‘“ Yes, we have been married nearly 
five years. I have often heard Dick speak of you, Mr. Barry. 
You were at Eton together, were you not?” 
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“Yes.” John Barry saw that her quick eyes had read his name 
on the label Mrs. Archer-Glynne had obligingly remembered to 
put before his place. He was short-sighted and could never read 
those society sign-posts. 

“Yes. In those days Dick was my fag, made my toast and 
got cuffed if he burnt it. Now, well I guess he has the toast 
now.” 

“We are only up for a month in a flat in Eaton Mansions. 
The Dowager Countess of Llanelly kindly walked out, and we 
walked in. It is all so fresh and charming, I can’t think how she 
had the heart to let it, but her agent said her daughter was dying 
in France, and Lady Llanelly went off at a moment’s notice, and 
gave him permission to let it to any very desirable tenants.” 

“And you are desirable tenants? No birds, or bulldogs, or 
babies ? ” 

“No bull-dogs, and . . . no babies.” The smile had vanished, 
a slight cloud rested on her clear brow. 

John Barry cursed himself inwardly for a clumsy idiot. 

“Come and see Lady Llanelly’s rooms,” she said, presently, in 
her low, full tones. ‘‘ Come to lunch to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow is Thursday. Every day from Monday till 
Saturday mid-day I spend in the city. Iam afraid Sunday is my 
only free day.” 


“ Well, come to lunch next Sunday. Dick will be delighted to 
see you.” 

John Barry felt that he would be more pleased to see Dick’s 
wife than either Dick or Lady Llanelly’s rooms, but he did not say 
so, he only accepted with moderate enthusiasm. As he strolled 
towards his club later on, he pondered over the destiny that 
seemed fated to be his, whenever he met a woman whom he felt 
he could have married, that woman happened to be married 
already ! 

Sunday came, a cloudless day after a week of grey skies. John 
Barry found his friends in pleasant, airy rooms facing south and 
west. He was very susceptible to aspect, and did not think life 
worth living without possible sun and sunsets. In fact he had 
developed the highly sensitive organisation that is the outcome of 
sedentary life and exhausted “city” air. Mrs. Williams looked 
charming by daylight, youthful and fair. She seldom smiled, 
but when she did it was with a peculiar lighting up of her 
whole face that would have given beauty to a far plainer 
woman. 

Dick was friendly, and, on the whole, pleasant, though inclined 
to carp at things in general. Everything, according to him, was 
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going down-hill, agriculture, politics, public schools, public morals. 
John Barry shuddered to think of the evil days that were coming, 
and felt as if invisible hands were pressing him also into the gulf. 
Luckily Mrs. Williams came ite his rescue with happy illogical 
optimism. 

“ Now, Dick, things are never so bad as they seem. Modern 
electric light paints the shadows more deeply than of old, that is 
all. The millions of good people, and the thousands of good times 
don’t get into the papers, only the few bad ones. Underneath the 
troubling, seething surface beats the loyal heart of old England. 
The lion is sleeping lazily, but stir him up with a genuine 
thunderbolt and he will be mighty as of old.” 

“T can’t inoculate my wife with the evils of the day,” said Dick, 
turning to his guest, half humorously, half pettishly; ‘she sees 
the wrongs as keenly as I do, but she won’t admit them.” 

“Tf I see a wrong that I can right,” said Mrs. Williams, with a 
shy flush that made her look ten years younger, “I will own it is 
there and do my best, but if it is beyond my power, I refuse to see 
it, for I feel it is in better hands.” 

There was a little silence. John looked round the room. 
Family portraits hung on the dark red walls, and also some 
large photographic groups, faded and old-fashioned. 

“To whom did you say these rooms belonged?” he asked his 
hostess. 

“To Angelet, Lady Llanelly. She went away in such a hurry 
that she has left all her home treasures to the eyes of strangers.” 

“Tuckily my wife has a love for relics, and dusts them 
tenderly with her best handkerchiefs,” laughed Richard Williams. 
* Come into the next room, old chap, and I will show you the 
family photograph book. Such queer-whiskered Dundrearys and 
crinolined beauties. The Honourable Tudor in curls and sash, 
Lady Angharad in short skirts and fat legs. It is a history of 
Wales in petto, I mean in petticoats.” . 

In vain John Barry protested, and swore it was a breach of 
honour. Dick was a great giant compared to him, and as usual 
brute force prevailed. Besides Joan was naturally curious, 
peeping behind the scenes had always a fascination for him. He 
said it showed a bent for philanthropy, that his means would not 
allow him to follow. 

The book in question was a large Russia leather album, with 
silver corners, coronet and initials, At first Barry turned the 
pages with scant interest. Dick laughed boisterously over 
“ Grandmamma (Georgiana, Countess of Llanelly),” “ Great Uncle 
Colonel the Honourable Tudor Llewellyn,” and other faded 
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presentments of faces long since turned into dust. The names 
were carefully written beneath each portrait in a neat legible 
hand. Presently came glimpses of a fair country home, “ Llanelly 
Castle,” with ivied walls and ancient turrets; the pleasaunce, a 
river rushing over masses of rock, the “ wishing well,” the “ deer 
park.” One could imagine how beautiful life might have been in 
that far away Welsh land. Amateur groups, boating, archery, 
pic-nics, everywhere the same figures appeared. The Earl and 
Countess, Lady Joan, Lady Winifred, Lady Gwynyth, the 
Honourables Thomas, Tudor, Griffith and Edward. 

Presently the children grew older, Lady Joan was presented, 
Lady Winifred married. Her husband in full uniform was added 
to the album. 

Then girl and boy friends appeared over and over again. 

One face attracted John immediately. It was first in a small 
medallion labelled ‘Miss Nesta Morgan.’ A school-girl evidently, 
with hanging plait of fair hair and soft innocent eyes. He 
scanned each page to find her again. 

Soon she peeped at him under a large shady hat, still a school- 
room demoiselle. Then the plait was twisted up in a coronet and 
Miss Nesta was transformed into a débutante, justly proud of her 
first ball-gown. She seemed fond of being photographed, the 
fair sweet face smiled at the world from fancy dress and wintry 
furs. 

Suddenly beneath the name of “ Miss Nesta Morgan ” appeared 
in still smaller writing “ Lady Egerton.” 

So she was married; again the thought flashed through John’s 
mind, every rose he coveted had been plucked by others. 

He looked for her husband, There he was on his hunter, 
“Sir Christopher Egerton, M.F.H.;” again among his hounds; 
evidently a devotee to fox-hunting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams were still scanning the pages, John 
Barry was gazing at a cabinet photograph that had not yet been 
fastened in. Though un-named he recognised my Lady Egerton. 
The beautiful eyes looked steadily at him, the lips half parted as if 
to speak. 

At that moment the door opened, and a lady came in swiftly but 
noiselessly. Her black garments showed abruptly against the 
white wood-work and pale golden walls. 

“Dear Lady Llanelly, I am so longing to see you again” she 
began rapidly; “I would not let your butler announce me; I 
wanted to surprise you in the old... .” Her voice died away. 
Mrs. Williams had risen and now came forward. The two men 
stood like two statues. 
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Even before John had time to see the stranger’s face, he felt it 
was Lady Egerton. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said in a slightly dignified tone. 
“ Have I mistaken the floor? No,” with a rapid glance round the 
walls, “this is Lady Llanelly’s room. Is she at home? She 
always is on a Sunday afternoon, I know. But where is she?” 

“These are Lady Llanelly’s rooms,” said Mrs. Williams, so 
frankly and sweetly that John Barry saw the stranger glance at 
her with a kindly look in her deep wonderful eyes. ‘“ But she has 
let them to us, to my husband, Mr. Williams, and myself, for a 
month. She has gone abroad.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon. I did not even ask if Lady Llanelly 
was at home; because she never goes out on a Sunday after 
morning church, and I came in so unceremoniously, I wanted to 
see her so much. It is strange to think that she has gone abroad 
and never told me.” 

“Do sit down for a minute,” said Dick, finding his voice for the 
first time. ‘ Mrs. Williams saw the agent, and-can explain to you 
how Lady Llanelly came to let her flat.” 

“ Yes, do sit down,” echoed Mrs. Williams, and accordingly they 
all sat down; the stranger looking helplessly at the chair John 
hastened to move towards her, as if the social order were so upset 
that she feared even the chairs might give way. Then Mrs. 
Williams explained very gently, for the big brown eyes were 
filling with tears, that Lady Llanelly had heard of her daughter’s 
sudden illness in some foreign land, and had gone ‘off literally at 
an hour’s notice. Also that she had begged her agent to let her 
rooms for a month, if possible. 

“It was just the first week in June, and we happened to look in 
at the agent’s at the right moment, and as we are truly careful 
people we came in here at once. Mr. Pope told us that Lady 
Llanelly had not time to let anyone know, and begged us to keep 
her letters until he heard from her again.” 

“Probably mine is among them. I am Lady Egerton,” said 
the stranger, blushing slightly, “and Lady Llanelly is my oldest 
friend. Winifred has always been delicate, and was sent abroad 
in March. I am afraid her mother must have been terribly 
anxious about her. You have been so exceedingly kind,” she 
continued, looking half absently round her, “and these rooms 
seem so familiar that I am bold enough to ask you a great favour. 
Someone promised to call for me here, in half-an-hour. I cannot 
wait in the hall, would you allow me to wait here ?” 

“Certainly, we are very glad you should do so,” .was Mrs. 
Williams’ prompt answer, and then Dick and his friend went off 
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to smoke and talk over old days, and left the two ladies to them- 
selves. 

When Lady Egerton departed, Dick was very inquisitive. 
“What did she tell you, Frances? Of course she confided in 
you. Everyone confides in my wife, Barry, she takes them all in 
with her sympathetic eyes, and her honeyed accents.” 

“Tf people choose to think they can trust me, I shall not dis- 
appoint them,” she answered with a smile; and then they 
gathered that Lady Egerton lived chiefly in the country, and 
was only up for a few weeks at her house in Grosvenor Square ; 
and, quite casually, Mrs. Williams let out that her new friend was 
a widow. 

John's heart throbbed in a way that startled him, and to hide 
his confusion, he took up a photograph lying on the table. It 
was the one he had been studying when the living original stood 
before him. 

“ Lady Egerton asked us to go and see her, Dick; she seems 
lonely enough in her big house, and I think her life has not been 
a very happy one. Perhaps she will dine quietly here, some night. 
Will you come and meet her, Mr. Barry ?” 

“Certainly,” he responded promptly, “did she notice the 
album ?” 

“Yes; she said Lady Llanelly seemed to have left everything 
about. I told Lady Egerton you had been studying her photo- 
graph most intently, when she came into the room.” 

“T hope she was not offended ?” 

“No, she asked who you were, and I said you were an old Eton 
friend of Dick’s, and she said you had a good face.” 

John Barry trod on air that day. 

The week following came a letter signed “ Frances Williams,” 
asking him to dine quietly next evening, to “meet Lady 
Egerton.” 

John Barry threw over a long-standing invitation on the plea 
of sudden illness. 

That evening was one of the happiest in his life. He sat next 
to Lady Egerton. Every word she said deepened the impression 
made on him by the portraits he had studied almost unconsciously. 

The innocent look was still in the dark eyes, only the feeling 
therein had intensified. The soft coronet of hair still surmounted 
the small head. 

“T feel as if we had met long years ago,” he said at last, “ when 
you were achild at Llanelly Castle, with big shady hat and school- 
room frock.” 

“Those were happy days,” she said, with a far-away wistful 
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look on her sweet face. “I was an only child; my mother was 
old and an invalid, so Winifred and Joan and the boys were my 
companions. Then my mother died, and I stayed with them all 
for a year until—I married.” 

“You were happy then?” For the life of him John could not 
repress that question, though he felt it was unconventional and 
possibly embarrassing. The whole affair was unconventional in a 
way. The acquaintance had begun long ago, in the beginning of 
the photograph book. The veil of silence was lifted now, that 
was all. One picture had stepped out of her frame and come to 
life. 

“Yes ; Christopher was very good to me, but his heart was in 
his hunting. The day began with the meet, and ended with the 
finish ; to miss a good run was unpardonable, a blank day was a 
day irretrievably wasted. By the evening he was too sleepy for 
society, mine or any other. Summer was a time to live through 
wearily, the shortening days of autumn were welcome, because 
they brought cub-hunting. One day he started cheerily for a 
distant Meet. He was late, and forgot to say good-bye to me 
At dusk he was brought home—dead. Forgive me. I have 
hardly ever spoken of that time, though it is nearly two years 
ago. It must be the familiar look of the rooms that makes me 
feel as if I were not among strangers.” 

“T cannot feel as a stranger,” said John, impetuously ; and then 
he avowed with much inward and outward shame that he had 
carried off one of the detached photographs from Lady Llanelly’s 
book. 

“Do you think she will miss it? I will put it back, of course, 
if you tell me to do so.” 

“No,” answered Lady Egerton. Her deep soft eyes met his 
steadily and then fell. “I can give her another. If you care for 
it—you can keep it.” 

ConsTANcE Mirman. 
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Co the Gold Crest building in My Garden. 





I rove thee, Wren, thy golden crest, 
Thy sudden song, thy hanging home; 
Alas, that thou shouldst ever roam 

From this thy rest! 


Hard by my yew the lilac’s bloom 
Blesses thy brood with every breath ; 
Like thee, it quickly vanisheth— 

Such is life’s doom. 











No bird, unless it be the thrush, 
That sung the winter from the land, 
Is dear as thou. Fain would my hand 
Caress, not crush. 


Come, nestle in thy lover’s palm, 
Safely as in thy high-hung nest, 
That him thy tiny beating breast 

May comfort, calm. 


Thou wilt not! Then I needs must bless 
Thy fledglings, featherless and small ; 
They do not fear my touch at all— 

They answer, “Yes”! 


I would not harm them, Golden-head, 
To wield a sceptre, wear a crown; 
I would not hurt a hair—a down 
I should have said. 


Bo. 





Good-night, good-night, my little Wren, 
The shadows fall, the day is done; 
Good-night, but with to-morrow’s sun 

I'll come again. 
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And you shall tell me how you dream’d 
Of storm-bent firs in Northern lands,— 
Of frozen waves, and rocky strands, 

All tempest-seam’d. 


And how thou fleddest o’er the waste 
Of waters, through the deep of night, 
League upon league, till morning light 

My yew-tree traced. 


And I will weave it into song, 

Brimful of love as is thine own; 

By many, Wren, thou shalt be known 
And cherish’d long. 


JouN Jervis Beresrorp, M.A. 


*," The golden-crested wren, the smallest, and one of the rarest, of our 
British birds, stays with us all the year; but Mr. Selby, the naturalist, 
observes that the number of our home gold-crests is augumented each 
winter, especially in severe seasons, by comers from the North. 

















‘Coswell’s Johnson.’ 


Ir may be the mere trick of a bookworm, the frivolous resource of an 
idle mind, but I own to a fondness for turning, as each successive 
month rolls up, to musty old newspapers and almanacs, and marking 
how the republic of letters wagged a century back. 

Exactly a hundred years gone by, was,born into this world (in two 
vols. 4to) a book which, after a century of prosperity and undimmed 
lustre, shows to-day no single sign of drawing to an end, or even of 
impaired vitality, but bids fair to outstrip all its coevals in the race 
for immortality. 

If one may argue from the editions constantly issuing, and the 
painstaking skill of competent editors, ‘Boswell’s Johnson’ still 
retains, in full force, its grip of the reading public, and amply justifies 
Malone’s prophecy (June 20, 1804): “ Highly as it is now esteemed, 
it will, I am confident, be still more valued by posterity a century 
hence.” 

Boswell himself, in his advertisement to the first edition—London, 
April 20, 1791—was (for once) well within the,limits of becoming 
modesty, when he wrote, ‘‘I have largely provided for the instruction 
and entertainment of mankind.” 


It was all very fine for Dr. Walcot to put a sneer into Johnson's 
mouth : 


“Sir, he cannot mean me so irreparable an injury. Which of us shall 
die first is only known to the Great Disposer of events; but were I sure 
that James Boswell would write my life, I do not know whether I would 
not anticipate the measure by taking his.” 


Where should we all have been—where indeed would Dr. Johnson 
have been, by this—but for that “lively bouncing cracker at his 
tail?” The “bouncing cracker,” had he not so suddenly gone out, 
might have pecked some grains of comfort from Porson’s counter-sneer 
at his lampooner : 


“Poetis nos letamur tribus 
Pye, Pietro Pindar, paulo Pybus.” 
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Poor dear Bozzy, what a debt of gratitude does not full half the 
English-speaking race owe to thy bibulous shade ! 

Though in his iatter end oppressed by a frailty that gradually 
over-mastered him, the year 1791 found our author at the zenith of 
hisfame. Well known in literary circles and general society, loved on 
all hands for his childlike fiducia and ev7Oeva, he was already an 
author of no mean repute. 

He had made his first appearance in print so far back asthe year 
1761, when very young—a mere boy. His next performance, an ‘ Ode 
on Tragedy,’ was published amonymously, and dedicated to—himself ! 
After a legal pamphlet or two came his ‘Corsica’ in 1768—a 
work not without promise of better things in store. Even Gray, an 
astute critic, and one no more prone than his guondam ally Walpole to 
flatter the vanity of authors, gives the work a certain amount of 
approval : “ Mr. Boswell’s book I was going to recommend to you, 
when I received your letter. It has pleased and moved me strangely.” 

The ‘ Tour to the Hebrides,’ published in 1785, about nine months 
after the death of Johnson, took the town by storm. Johnson him- 
self was so well satisfied with the way in which the work had been 
done and put together, that only a month before his death, and when 
in the last stage of decay, he had revised the sheets, and made some 
slight alterations in the MS., with a view to greater accuracy. 

But, though the book’s general reception was undoubtedly flattering 
in the extreme, there were not wanting those to magnify its flaws 
and satirise its author. A reviewer in one of the magazines sums 
up thus: 


“It is a most amusing history of a learned monster, written by his 
showman, who perpetually discovers a diverting apprehension that his 
beast will play the savage too furiously, and lacerate the company instead 
of entertaining them.” 


The inevitable P. Pindar, too, comes to the fore : 


“Loud of thy ‘Tour’ a thousand tongues have spoken, 
And wonder’d that thy bones were never broken.” 


Of latter-day critics Macaulay is far away the most virulent, 
lungeing at our author with blind and atrabilious fury. To his 
worshippers, no doubt, T. B. Macaulay is a god not to be dethroned ; 
but the cause. of his spite is, in this particular, contemptible. 

Boswell had been guilty of the unpardonable crime of impugning 
the veracity of an old Presbyterian pedant—one Zachary Macaulay. 
And, as if this were not enough to damn him, he had been edited by 
Croker. To cap all, the man wasa Tory and High Churchman. 
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All carpings and criticisms notwithstanding, the book still holds 
its own, and seems likely to do so for many a long day to come. 

It may be mentioned—by way of parenthesis, and for the benefit 
of book-hunters—that the first edition (which is scarce) has the 
author’s crest cut in wood ; the second, in copper. 

Barely was the breath out of Johnson’s body (Dec. 13, 1784) 
when a veritable deluge of biographical notices, magazine articles, 
memoirs, odes, elegies, epitaphs, and what not, fell upon the land. 
Sir John Hawkins, Mrs. Piozzi, Murphy, Nicholls, Hobhouse, with 
a shoal of smaller fry, rush into print with inconsiderate haste. 

Nay, the Doctor was not yet laid to rest in the Abbey, when a 
book of his life (by ‘“ Conversation” Cooke, and published by 
Kearsley) made its appearance. 

In an epilogue to Zhe Roman Father, performed at Dover in 
1786, the speaker complains that he has been reduced to write the 
epilogue himself. 


“Engag’d the Life of Johnson to compose, 
The muses are all busy writing prose, 
Collecting every anecdote they can 
Of that oracular, that wond’rous man, 
Whom Chesterfield, with disappointment hot, 
Unfairly call’d a letter’d Hottentot.” 


And, in good sooth, the muses do quite tumble over one another 
in their scramble to be first at the feast. On one point they are all 
agreed—yviz. to fling mud right and left, and bespatter each other 
in the most approved style of their time. Neither Swift nor Pope 
can hold a candle to them. Billingsgate might be ransacked in vain 
to supply a term of opprobrium wanting in their vocabulary, a flower 
of speech that does not grace their anthology. Their petulance and 
spite are enough to make the bones of Horace (if not too charred) 
rattle with laughter in their urn. 

Johnson himself comes pretty well out of the fray; in fact, the 
combatants are too busy at fisticuffs amongst themselves, to trouble 
their heads much about him who was the fons et origo of the mélée. 

True, he gets an unkind cut now and again. Of his Dictionary, 
John Horne Tooke says (‘ Diversions of Purley,’ p. 268, 1st edit.) : 
“Tt is one of the most idle performances ever offered to the public, 
and compiled by an author who possessed not one single requisite for 
the undertaking.” In the same year, Gilbert Wakefield, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, writes thus disparagingly of his criticism 
of Gray’s Odes : 


“Dr. Johnson’s animadversions on this ode (‘ Progress of Poesy’) betray 
such a gross want of taste, such a blindness to poetic beauty, and such an 
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insolent illiberality of spirit, that it were a degradation of criticism, too 
great a token of respect to his petulance, and an insult to the judgment of 
the reader, to call them to a distinct examination.” 


Potter, the translator of Auschylus, runs a tilt at him, in the self- 
same matter. Soame Jenyns, too, has his fling, in an epitaph : 


“Religious, moral, generous, and humane 
He was; but self-sufficient, rude, and vain. 
Ill-bred and overbearing in dispute, 

A scholar, and a Christian, and a brute.” 


It is a little odd that Boswell, who had kept his head cool till 
now, should quite have lost his temper over this witty (and not 
unkindly) jeu desprit. The sting of the thing lay, probably, in this 
line : 

“ Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit.” 

There was no love lost between that pretty pair. The lady dubs 
the gentleman “a fool ;” the gentleman retorts on the lady that she 
is “grossly inaccurate,” if not a downright liar; and the juxta- 
position of their names in Jenyns’ verse must have been hateful to 
him. Indeed, when in his ‘Tour’ he likens himself to a dog that had 
run off with a bone (Johnson), to pick it in peace, and remote from 
his species, Mad. Piozzi was probably the special dog he had in view. 

(Dog is the correction of a scandalised friend, careful of gallantry, 
careless of gender.) 

After his ‘Tour,’ Boswell would seem to have addressed himself 
diligently to the task of completing and polishing the great work he 
had on hand ; for, with the exception of a few fugitive pieces in the 
magazines and a political tract or two, nothing fresh fell from his 
pen for well on to six years. 

It is true (unfortunately) he kept himself in evidence all this 
while by many an uncouth stroke of rollicking bacchanalian wit— 
chiefly vocal or instrumental : as, for example, deafening an astounded 
Lord Mayor and a conclave of City Fathers with the harsh clangour 
of a horrid gong, and captivating the gallery gods with screaming 
imitations of a cow! 

He seems to have striven after the Pauline ideal, “ to be all things 
to all men;” and in a letter to the Gentleman’s Magazine, too long 
to transcribe, gives a most absurd account of his catholicity of spirit. 
Though a stout Tory, he was also (mirabile dictu) a staunch Home 
Ruler ; writing to the Bishop of Derry (afterwards Lord Bristol) as 
follows : 

“Let us, my lord, be satisfied to live on good and equal terms with our 


Sovereign’s people of Ireland .'. . . and instead of calling the Irish ‘a 
deluded people,’ and attempting to grasp them in our paws, let us admire 
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their spirit. A Scotsman might preach an Union to them, as the fox who 
had lost his tail!” 


But from such unseemly explosions of Boswell drunk, we turn 
gladly to the genius of Boswellsober. His judgment (such as it was) 
was maturing. Though gloating over the truculence and venom of 
his traducers, and calling “the world a big fool” for misconstruing 
his motives, he was not above profiting by the advice so freely 
lavished on him. Holding himself prudently aloof from the battle 
that raged round his master’s grave, and concentrating his energies 
on that work by which he is chiefly known, he, in the preface to his 
‘Johnson,’ openly avows his intention of walking with greater 
eircumspection in an evil generation, avoiding whatsoever things 
might give the enemy occasion to blaspheme, or the fastidious to 
flout. 

‘Mason’s Gray,’ he tells us, he now proposed to himself as a 
pattern ; and a better pattern, in the‘articles of style and arrangement, 
he could scarcely have had. Iam not unaware that recent editors 
of Gray have fallen foul of their predecessor, and laid to his charge 
many grievous sins of omission. But, in biographies eminently, sins 
of omission are venial; the mortal are‘those of commission ; and it is 
difficult to insist too strongly on the virtue of a decent retinence. 

The man who concludes to edit a deceased author should write 
with reverence—not be at pains to rake up childish foibles, and drag 
unguarded sallies into the glare of print. 

Expurgation, castration, Bowdlerization—these, no doubt, are hate- 
ful things; but, after ali, there is a modus in rebus, and Ainger’s 
words (in his preface to C. Lamb) cannot be too highly commended : 


“ Every writer of mark leaves behind him shreds and remnants of stuff 

. . . and it is, in my deliberate opinion, an injustice to any such writer 
to dilute his reputation by publishing every scrap of writing that he is 
known to have produced.” 


To wash one’s dirty linen in public has become a byword of reproach ; 
to wash dead men’s dirty linen in public, is reproachful indeed! And 
it is a marvel that any man of good breeding should be guilty of 
such gross impropriety. A better citizen than he is the wretch that 
unswathes a royal mummy! 

When it was noised abroad that Boswell’s grand work—the work 
he had been immersed in so long—was on the eve of issue, the town 
stood a-tiptoe, and a flutter of excitement ran through the literary 
gossips of the day. People wrote of it in their private letters, agape 
with wonder, to know what hidden deeds it would drag to light, whom 
it would laud, whom pillory. And certainly, after the scant courtesy 
shown by Boswell and his bear to some of their most hospitable enter- 
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tainers—notably Sir James Macdonald and Sir John Dalrymple— 
there was some little ground for alarm. That tiresome twaddling 
Evelina Burney was (or affected to be) in hysterics of dismay to find 
her own name would figure in the Life—“to be named and 
remembered by that biographical anecdotical memorandwmmer.” 

As with her, so with others of her kind, male and female: thus 
they run prattling on, till the day—the great day—of publication 
arrives, and the book is abroad, to speak for itself. 

And then, what a chorus of praise, from all whose praise was 
worth having, breaks forth! All cold clouds of doubt dispelled, the 
sun of success blazes full on the author. Richly did he deserve 
all the credit he got. His book is simply admirable: as a model 
of biography, faultless. 

No tedious digressions or preachments by the way—no prolixity of 
moralising—no mock heroics or pumped sentiment—no mistimed 
obtrusion of self—no glozing over manifest failings and short- 
comings, and yet no undue insistance on them ! 

There is nothing uneven in the performance: it proceeds on the 
same high level from Preface to Finis—the plain unvarnished tale 
of a good man’s life, modestly but enthusiastically told by a loving 
disciple. 

A true proof of the book’s charm and excellence lies in the fact 
that the talk of the town turned, not on the writer, but on the man 
written of. In fact, Boswell may be said, without hyperbole, to 
have unearthed Johnson, and embalmed him. But for Boswell, 
the man was gone, past power of recall. 

Dryden affirms that our knowledge of men comes to us through 
“the spectacle of books.” Our knowledge of Johnson comes to us 
solely and exclusively through Boswell’s spectacles. 

Schoolboys, may be, have wearied themselves to turn his ‘ Rasselas’ 
into Latin prose, or retranslate his ‘London’ into its original 
hexameters ; but who else—what general reader—knows aught of 
his numberless tracts and pamphlets, his once famous ‘ Ramblers’ 
and dedications, his ponderous plays, and unmelodious muse ? 

Perhaps an exception should be made in favour of his ‘ Lives of 
the Poets,’ meagre and unfair as too many of them are: in favour, too, 
of that strangely affecting and humiliating collection of ‘ Prayers and 
Meditations, in which fits of ardent piety induced by remembrance 
of dead Tetty stand cheek-by-jowl with equally ardent fits of heart- 
burn induced by surfeit of cold veal-pie. 

Barring these two books, it may safely be affirmed that not one 
man in a thousand, except when a little at sea in his orthography, 
has ever dipped into any single thing that Johnson wrote. 

Never was a writer more shrouded in impersonality: Boswell 
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steps forward and reveals the man—the tender, generous, truthful 
man, the sturdy moralist, the trembling devotee, the abhorrer of shams. 

His book, though not lending itself to any display of sentiment, 
is not without its many touches of pathos: and who can read, 
unmoved, that portion which treats of the great lexicographer’s early 
struggles? Which of us, in these civil delicate days, would care to 
dine out, if he were to be stowed away behind a screen, as unfit for 
decent eyes to gaze on; and havea plate of broken victuals sent him 
by a footman, as if he were his master’s dog? And yet this is 
precisely what befell Johnson more than once; and that too at 
Cave’s, when he had long weathered his heaviest stress of poverty, 
and was fast coming to the front. Though the truth of the poet’s 
assertion, that “poverty makes a man ridiculous,’ was never 
exemplified in Johnson, he must have had many a sad occasion to 
cry out (with the same poet), 


“Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi.” 


I suppose the worst sin imputed to Boswell is that of toadyism ; 
but those who bring this railing accusation must do him the bare 
justice to admit that he had nothing to gain by it, no selfish end to 
serve. And surely, to play the part of humble servant to a mighty 
genius is a higher thing than to cringe to the great and wealthy 
(after the fashion of those days); immeasurably higher than (after 
the fashion of these) to grovel in the dust before King Mob, and shed 
crocodile tears over his long catalogue of fictitious grievances, 

Be that as it may, there are scarce half a dozen sentences in 
Boswell’s delightful book that the most fastidious need wish 
expunged ; and those rare sentences have relation rather to Boswell 
himself than Johnson. 

This discursive paper—too long already, and now to close—does 
not pretend to any methodical review of ‘ Boswell’s Johnson ;’ but 
pauses on the threshold, and is indeed merely the expression of such 
reflections as newspapers and periodicals of April 1791 seem to 
suggest. 

What a simple pair they were—that raging bear, and his gentle 
showman! too transparent and guileless to be quite at home in this 
world of shams and deceitful appearances, but popular (without all 
controversy) in realms where truth is great and prevailing. 

One may not seek (without risk) to pry into the secrets of 
Paradise, nor to unlock the dark chambers of faturity ; and yet each 
one of us instinctively constructs some ideal heaven for himself. Old 
Lady Cork’s view of it was “angels sitting on damp clouds, and 
singing in secula seculorum, ‘God save the King!” 


VOL. XOV. 8 
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For my part, I love to picture Johnson and Boswell—two 
“righteous men made perfect”—rejoined in eternal communion : 
Johnson (in form) presiding at some small and select club-supper of 
the gods (quite apart from Lady Cork’s loyal and hilarious host), and 
over against him his recording angel, quaffing copious draughts 
of nectar, and jotting down on immortal tablets the words of 
heavenly wisdom that flow from his master’s lips. 
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Aunt Anne. 


CuaprTer XIV. 


Five months later. Walter was back in England, better in health, 
brown and handsome. Florence was in a seventh heaven of 
happiness. Her husband was her very devoted lover, the children 
were as good as gold, the little house near the Regent’s Park was 
decorated with all manner of Indian draperies and bric-a-brac— 
and what more could the heart of woman desire ? 

“ Really,” she said, “it was worth your going away to know 
the delight of getting you back again.” 

“Yes, darling ; shall I go away again?” 

“No, you dear goose. Walter, why doesn’t Mr. Fisher come 
and see us; he has only been once since you returned, and then 
he seemed most anxious to go away again.” 

“TT suppose he was afraid Ethel Dunlop would come in.” 

“T wish he hadn’t fallen in love with her,” Florence said, “I 
shall always reproach myself about it. But really he was so good 
and kind, that I half hoped she would like him.” 

“ A woman under thirty doesn’t marry a man because he is good 
and kind.” 

“T can’t help thinking it might have been different if he had 
spoken to her,” Florence said; “it is so stupid of a man to write. 
I wouldn’t have accepted you if you had proposed in a letter.” 

“ Oh, wouldn’t you,” he laughed, “ that was a matter in which 
you wouldn’t have been allowed to decide for yourself. One must 
draw the line somewhere, It is all very well to let women do as 
they like in little things, but in a big one like marrying you, 
why——” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” Florence laughed, putting her hand 
over his mouth. He kissed it, and jerked back his head. 

“I wonder what Fisher said in his letter, Floggie.” 

“T should think it was very proper and respectful.” 

“The sort of letter a churchwarden or an archbishop would 
write. Poor old chap, I expect he feels a little sore about it.” 

8 2 
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“T wish he would come here again,” Florence said ; “he was 
so very kind about taking the house, and I always liked him.” 

“T am afraid,” Walter said with a sigh, “he hasn’t quite for- 
given me for putting Wimple on to him. It really was a ghastly 
thing for the Centre to get reviews from other papers palmed off 
on it as fresh ones. I can’t think, setting aside the lowness of 
cheating, how Wimple could be such a fool as to suppose that 
Fisher wouldn’t find out that they had been prigged.” 

“He was quite taken in at first. I remember his telling me 
that Mr. Wimple wrote very well.” 

“You see, those Scotch papers are uncommonly clever. How 
Wimple expected not to be found out I can’t imagine. If he 
had prigged from the Timbuctoo Journal, of course he might have 
escaped. Fisher must have sworn freely. It made him look 
such an ass,” and Walter laughed in spite of himself. 

“Ts there a Timbuctoo Journal ?” Florence asked innocently. 

“No, you sweet idiot—perhaps there is, though. Should think 
it would be interesting—probably gives an account of a roast 
missionary feast now and then.” 

“You horrid thing!” said Florence. “I wish Mr. Wimple were in 
Timbuctoo, and that I knew how poor Aunt Anne was getting on.” 

“Poor, dear old fool; we never dreamt what would come of that 
introduction, either, did we?” 

“Oh, Walter, I shall never forget what I suffered about her at 
the cottage when she told me she was going to marry Mr. Wimple. 
And, then after she had vanished there were the bills at Witley and 
Guildford. I can’t imagine what she did with all the things sho 
bought, for she was only at the cottage a week or so without me.” 

“ Probably sent them to Wimple at Liphook.” 

** She couldn’t send him chickens and claret, cakes and chocolate, 
and a dozen other things.” 

“Oh, yes she could, trust her,” laughed Walter. “It is very 
odd,” he went on, “ but I have always had an idea somehow that 
there was a feminine attraction at Liphook. If it was the young 
lady we saw with him that morning at Waterloo, I don’t think 
much of her. How did you manage to pay all the bills, Floggie 
dear? You didn’t owe a penny when I came back, and had saved 
something too—never knew such a clever little woman.” 

“Steggall’s bill was the worst,” Florence said; “there were 
endless waggonettes.” 

“ Probably she spent her time in showing Wimple the beauties 
ofthe country. How did you manage to pay them all, Floggie?” 

“Lived on an egg one day, and nothing the next.” 

_ © That’s what a woman always does. A man would have robbed 
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Peter to pay Paul. You ought to have a reward. IfI could get 
a fortnight this Easter, we might take a run to Monte Carlo?” 

“ Monte Carlo makes me think of Mrs. North. I should like 
to see her again; she fascinated me the night she was here.” 

“Why didn’t you go and see her?” 

“TI was not sure that you would like it, There was evidently 
something wrong.” 

He was silent for a minute. “Do you know,” he said 
presently, “ when there is something wrong with a woman I think 
it is a reason for going, and not for staying away. It’s the only 
chance of setting it right. What is the use of goodness if it isn’t 
used for the benefit of other people.” 

“Walter,” and Florence stood up and clasped her hands, “sh ¢ 
said nearly the same thing to me that evening she was here. 
There was something almost desperate in her manner; it has 
haunted me ever since, and I should have gone to see her but 
that I was afraid of your being angry.” 

“ What, at your going to see a woman who perhaps needed your 
help? If she were up a moral tree, you might have done her 
some good.” 

“T can’t bear to think I missed a chance of doing that. Walter,” 
she added with a sigh, “ sometimes I fear that I am very narrow.” 

“ No, dear, you are only a little prim Puritan, and I love you 
for it as I love you for everything, so please, Floggie, will you take 
me to Monte Carlo this Easter, or may I take you?” 

“ You are a wicked spendthrift, as bad as Aunt Anne; I believe 
it runs in the family. What is to be done with the children 
while we go to Monte Carlo?’ 

“ We'll leave them with the mother-in-law.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call my mother that horrid name.’ 

“T thought it would make you cross,” he laughed. “TI say, I 
really do wish we knew what had become of the Wimples.” 

“T think they must be all right somehow,” Florence said, “ or 
else i 

“ Or else she would have arrived to borrow a five pound note. 
I wonder how Wimple likes it. Well, darling, I must be off to the 
office. It’s all agreed about Easter then. Mother-in-law for the 
children, Monte Carlo for us, Fisher permitting.” 

“Go away, go to the office, you bad person.” 

“Very well,” he answered in a patient voice; “but I really 
do wish Aunt Anne would turn up, I want some more scissors; | 
lost all those she gave me, and someone stole the case.” 


“ And Catty broke my little velvet pincushion. It is clearly 
time that she turned up.” 
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When Walter had gone, Florence thought of Mrs. North again. 
‘Tt was rather unkind of me not to be nice to her, for she was 
very generous to Aunt Anne,” she said to herself; “I wonder 
whether I could go and call upon her now. I might explain that 
I never dared to mention Madame Celestine’s bill.” 

But she had no time any longer to think of Mrs. North, for 
there were the inevitable domestic matters to arrange; and then 
Ethel Dunlop came in, full of her engagement to George Dighton. 

“T always imagined it was merely friendship,” Florence said, 
thinking regretfully of the editor. 

“Did you,” said Ethel brightly ; “ we thought so ourselves for 
a long time, I believe; but we found out that we were mistaken. 
By the way, Florence, you can’t think how good Mr. Fisher has 
been to us.” 

“Mr. Fisher ? well, you don’t deserve anything from him.” 

“No I don’t. Still, it wasn’t my fault that he proposed; I 
never encouraged him. How droll it was of him to come and 
pour out his troubles to you.” 

“T think it was manly and dignified,” Florence said ; “ it proved 
that he wasn't ashamed of wanting to marry you. Did he write 
a nice letter, Ethel ?” 

“Yes, very, I think.” 

“ How did he begin ?” 

“He began, ‘My dear Miss Ethel, and ended up, ‘ Yours very 
faithfully.’ ” 

“Tam afraid you did lead him on a little bit.” 

“Indeed I did not. He asked me to come and see his mother 
when she had this house, and he was always here.” 

“That was very nice of him,” Florence said; “it shows that he 
is very fond of his mother.” 

“Oh yes, it was very nice of him,” Ethel answered, “ and he is 
very fond of his mother; but I found that he generally came a 
little before I did, and he always saw me home. I couldn’t refuse 
to let him do so, because he evidently thought it a matter of duty 
to see that I arrived safely at my own street door. Middle-aged 
men always seem to think that a girl must get into mischief the 
moment she is left to her own devices.” 

“ How did he know of your engagement?” 

“T wrote and told him. He had been so kind that I felt it was 
due to him. I told him we should be as poor as church mice, as 
George would be in a government office all his life, with little to 
do and less to spend, after the manner of those officials; and he 
wrote back such a nice letter inquiring into all our affairs and 
prospects—you would have thought he was our godfather, at least.” 
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“ He does that sort of thing to everybody,” Florence said; “he 
is astonishingly kind. He always seems to think he ought to do 
something for the good of everyone he knows.” 

“Perhaps he mistakes himself for a minor Providence, and 
goes about living up to it.” 

“Oh, Ethel!” 

“And then,” Ethel went on altogether ignoring the slightly 
shocked look on her friend’s face, “he said that perhaps a word 
might be put in somewhere for George. He didn’t say any more, 
but I gathered that Cabinet Ministers occasionally range them- 
selves round a newspaper office seeking whom they may oblige.” 

“Oh, dear Ethel!” exclaimed Florence again, “that is just your 
little exaggerated way.” 

“Well, at any rate, he thinks he can do something, and he 
evidently wants to be good to us.” 

“ He seems to delight in doing kind things,” Florence answered ; 
“you know how good he was about Walter.” 

“He ought to have married Mrs. Baines. He would have been 
much better than Alfred Wimple,” with which wise remark Ethel 
went away, full of her own happiness, and Florence sat down and 
thought over Mr. Fisher’s generosity. 

“He is always doing kind things,” she said to herself. “It 
was he who sent Walter to India and perhaps set him up for the 
rest of his life, and he who gave that horrid Mr. Wimple work 
only to find himself cheated and insulted. I can’t think what I 
shall do whenever I meet Mr. Wimple.” But she swiftly dismissed 
that disagreeable person from her mind, and returned to the 
consideration of Mr. Fisher’s virtues. “He is so unselfish,” she 
thought. “It isn’t everyone who would try to help on the man 
for whom he had been refused. Yet it is very odd, that with all 
his goodness he is not a bit fascinating; I quite understand 
Ethel’s refusing him. I have an idea that very few go out of 
their way to be good to him. Some people seem to live in the 
world to give out kindness, and others only to take it in.” The 
reflection felt like a self-reproach. She did so little for others 
herself, and yet she was always longing to do more in life than 
merely to take her own share of its enjoyment. She wanted most 
to help Aunt Anne; she longed to see her, to comfort and soothe 
her, and perhaps to lend her a little money. She felt convinced 
that Aunt Anne must want some money by this time, and that she 
was miserable with Mr. Wimple. “Iam so afraid he isn’t kind to 
her,” she said to herself; “I am certain he hasn’t married her for 
love, there is some horrid reason that we are not clever enough 
to guess. I only wish she had never left Mrs. North; she was 
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happy there, and looked so grand driving about and giving 
presents; and perhaps if she had stayed she might eventually 
have been able to pay for them.” Then, almost against her will, 
she thought Mrs. North’s face was before her again. She could 
see it quite plainly, lovely and restless, but with a sad look in the 
blue eyes that was like an appeal for kindness. “I feel as if 
there were an aching in her heart for something she has missed 
in life. But perhaps that is nonsense, or it is only that I don’t 
understand her; we are so different. I have half a mind to go 
and call on her; I wonder if she would care to see me.” 

Some more hesitation, some curiosity and kindly feeling, and 
then Florence put on her prim little bonnet and her best furs, 
for she remembered Mrs. North’s magnificent array and felt that 
it would not do to look shabby. She took the train from 
Portland Road to South Kensington, and walked slowly to 
Cornwall Gardens. 

“T won’t leave Walter’s card,” she thought, “or any cards at all 
if she is out, for though I am glad to go and see her, I don’t want 
to be on visiting terms.” 

But Mrs, North was at home, and Florence was shown into a 
gorgeous drawing-room, all over draperies and bits of colour and 
tall palms and pots of lovely flowers. In the midst of them sat 
Mrs. North, a little lonely figure by a piled-up wood fire, for the 
March day was cold and dreary. She rose as her visitor entered 
and came just a step forward. She was lovelier than ever. 
Florence saw that in a moment, as with a cry of joyful surprise 
she held out her hands. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “Oh, Mrs. Hibbert, I never thought 
you would come and see me at all, but now—oh, it is good of 
you. Did you think how glad I should be? ” 

“J didn’t know whether you would care to see me or not,” 
Florence said, surprised at Mrs. North’s delight. 

“Care,” Mrs. North almost gasped, and Florence fancied that 
her lip quivered ; “indeed I do, only no one—won’t you sit down,” 
and she made a cosy corner on a low couch with a pile of soft silk- 
covered cushions. 

“You went away immediately after your visit to me last year, 
when you were so kind about Madame Celestine,” Florence 
explained, thinking that she too would have a heap of down 
cushions in her drawing-room. 

“Qh yes, I remember, and did you come to tell me about Mrs. 
Baines? I should love to hear about her. Was she very angry 
at my paying the bill?” Florence hesitated. “Do tell me, I 
don’t in the least mind if she was. How furious she would be 
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with me now, and how she would gather her scanty skirts and 
pass me by in scornful silence,” Mrs. North laughed, an almost 
shrill laugh that seemed to be born of sorrow and pain. She was 
very strange, Florence thought, and her manner was oddly 
altered. “Do tell me,” she asked again, “ was she very angry 
about the bill?” 

“T am ashamed to say that she never knew you had paid it.” 

“ You were afraid to tell her ?” 

“T never had a good opportunity.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit. It saved her from being worried ; 
poor thing, that was the chief point. So long asa thing is done, 
it doesn’t matter who does it, unless it’s a bad thing. It matters 
then very much, especially to the person who does it,” Mrs. North 
added with a little bitter laugh. ‘The pain of it—” she stopped 
again, and went on suddenly, “tell me more about Mrs. Baines. 


Where is she?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Have you not seen her lately?” 

“Not for a long time.” 

“‘ But what has become of her ? ” 

Florence hesitated. ‘I cannot tell you.” 

“Dear lady,” said Mrs. North, her face merry with sudden fan, 
“ you have not quarrelled with her? A madonna doesn’t quarrel, 
surely? Oh, how rudeI am, but you will forgive me, won’t you ?” 
She got up from the other end of the couch and rang the bell. 
“ Bring some tea,” she said to the servant, “and quickly.” 

“ Don’t have tea for me, please—” Florence began. 

“Oh yes, yes,” Mrs. North said entreatingly,“I feel, dear 
Mrs. Hibbert, that we are going to talk scandal, therefore we 
must have tea. I have had enough scandal lately,” she added with 
a sigh, “ but still, when it isn’t about oneself it is so exhilarating, 
as Mrs. Baines would have said ; now please go on.” 

“Go on with what?” Mrs. North pulled out her little lace 
’ handkerchief and twirled it into a ball in her excitement. 

“About Mrs. Baines. There is some exciting news, I know it, 
I feel it in the air. Ah, here’s the tea. I will pour it out first, 
and then while we drink it, you must tell me about her. Some 
sugar, and cream, there—now we look more cosy. Where is the 
old lady ? What have you done with her? You have not locked 
her up?” she asked demurely. 

“No,” laughed Florence, thinking how good the tea was, and 
how pretty were the cups and the little twisted silver spoons. “1 
have not locked her up.” 

“ And you have really not quarrelled with her?” 
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“No,” answered Florence, a little doubtfully. “Though I 
fear that she is angry with me for what she called my lack of 
sympathy. Really, Mrs. North, I don’t know how to tell you, but 
the fact is, she is married again.” 

“No, no,” cried Mrs. North. “Oh, it’s too lovely! and who is 
the dear old gentleman ? ” 

“Tt’s a young one,” Florence laughed, for she could not help 
being amused. “I don’t know if you ever saw him—Mr. 
Wimple?” Mrs. North rocked to and fro with wicked delight, 
till the last two words came, then she grew quite grave. 

“Oh, but I am sorry,” she said, “for I have seen him, and he 
didn’t look nice, he looked—rather horrid.” 

“T am afraid he did,” Florence agreed regretfully. 

“Do tell me all about it;” but the only account that Florence 
was able to give did not satisfy Mrs. North. ‘“ You must have 
seen something of the love-making beforehand ?” she urged. 

“T am afraid I saw nothing of that either,” Florence explained, 
“‘ for I was in London, and she was at the cottage.” 

“JT thought she liked him when she was here,” Mrs. North said, 
“but of course I never dreamt of her being in love with him. 
She used to meet him and go to contemplate the Albert Memorial. 
Sometimes when I was out alone I drove by them, but I pretended 
to be blind, for I did not want to invite him here; he was so 
unattractive. He called once, but I did not encourage him to 
come again. I would give anything to see them together. If I 
knew where she lived I would brave everything, and call upon 
her, though she probably wouldn’t let me in.” 

Then Florence began to be a little puzzled. What did Mrs. 
North mean? Had she done anything bad? Had she been 
worse than a little frivolous in the absence of her husband? 
Almost without knowing it she looked up and said, “Is Mr. 
North quite well?” The colour flew to Mrs. North’s cheeks. 

“Oh yes, I suppose so,” she answered coldly; “I have not 
inquired after his health lately.” 

“T thought perhaps he had returned by this time.” 

“ Returned,” Mrs. North said, “he did return, of course—you 
know that—that. I have not the least idea where he is now. 
Naturally, it’s no concern of mine.” Florence looked at her 
bewildered, and Mrs. North looked back at her for a minute in 
silence. Then she got up, and stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece, which was covered with flowers and bric-a-brac. 

“Mrs. Hibbert,” she said, and it seemed as if her lips moved 
reluctantly, but she showed no other sign of emotion, “ you know 
what has happened to me, do not you?” 
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“No,” answered Florence breathlessly, and she stood up too. 
Mrs. North glanced quickly at the door, almost as if she expected 
to see her visitor flee towards it. 

“Mr. North divorced me,” she said very slowly. 

“T didn’t know,” Florence answered, and began to put on her 
glove. 

“TI thought you didn’t,” Mrs. North said with another bitter 
laugh. “I knew you didn’t, and yet deep down in the bottom- 
most corner of my heart I hoped you did.” 

“You must forgive me for saying that if I had I should not 
have come, though I am very, very sorry for you.” 

“ As a judge is when he sends a prisoner into solitary confine- 
ment, or to be hanged, and turns away to his own comfortable 
life?” Florence buttoned her glove. ‘And you will never come 
and see me again, of course?” 

“T do not think I can,” Florence said gently. 

“T don’t want you,” Mrs. North answered quickly, while her 
cheeks burnt a deeper and deeper red. “It was only a test 
question ? ” 

“T am very sorry for you,” Florence said again, “very, very ; 
you are so young, and you seem to have no one belonging to you. 
But there are some things that are impossible if——” 

“Oh, I know,” Mrs. North burst out, “I know. My God! 
and this is a Christian country. Yes, wait,’ she said, for she 
fancied Florence was going ; “I know youare kind and gentle, and 
you are—good,” she added almost as an after-thought, “and you 
and the women like you try very hard to keep your goodness 
close among yourselves, and never to let one scrap of it touch 
women like me, Tell me,” she asked, “did you marry the man 
you loved best in the world?” 

“Yes,” Florence answered unwillingly, afraid of being dragged 
into an argument. 

“Then you have never known any temptation to do wrong. 
Where does the merit of doing right come in?” 

“T would rather not discuss it,” Florence said gently, but coldly. 

“Oh, but let me speak, not for my own sake, for I shall be 
strong enough to make some sort of life for myself after a time; 
but for the sake of other women who may be in my position, 
and judged as you judge me. My mother died when I was six- 
teen; when I was eighteen I was persuaded to marry a man old 
enough to be my father. After atime he grew tired of me. I 
suppose I wasn’t much of a companion to him. He went abroad, 
and left me alone again and again. At first my sister was with 
me ; she married and went away. Mrs. Baines came a little while 
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before that—” She stopped, as if unable to go on without some 
encouragement. 

“Yes?” Florence said, listening almost against her will. 

“ And I was young and inexperienced. How could I know the 
danger in so many things thatamused me? At last I fell in love; 
I had been so lonely, I was so tired, and I had never loved any one 
in my whole life before.” 

“ But you knew that it was wrong. You were married.” 

“Oh, yes, but the paths of virtue had been deadly dull, and 
trodden with a man I did not love and whom I had been made to 
marry. The man I loved was young and handsome, and a soldier. 
The rest of the story was natural even if it was wicked.” 

“ And then?” asked Florence wonderingly. 

“Then my husband came back, and there were the usual details.” 

“And the man?” 

“He has gone to India with his regiment. He telegraphed 
over, ‘ no defence,’ and that was the end of it.” 

“T hope he will come back and make you reparation.” 

“He has not written me a line yet,” Mrs. North said, and the 
tears came into her eyes for a moment, “not a word, not a sign. 
Perhaps he is dead. India is a country that swallows up many 
histories, or perhaps,” she added desperately, “ he too despises me 
now. People flee from me as if I had the plague,” she added with 
the odd laugh again. “Oh, there are no people in the world 
who encourage wickedness as do the strictly virtuous.” 

“Don’t say that,” Florence answered, “for indeed it is not 
true.” 

“ But it is,” Mrs. North said eagerly. ‘I have proved it; once 
do wrong, and men and women seem to combine to prevent you 
from ever doing right again. You can’t make a Magdalen of 
me,” and she held out her hands. “Iam young, I am a girl still, 
you can’t expect me to go in sackcloth and ashes all my life; 
and that in solitude. I wanted to be happy, 1 was hungry for 
happiness e 

“T hope you will get some still, but——” 

“How can I? Men shun me, unless they want to make me 
worse, and women fly from me as if they feared their own respect- 
ability would vanish at the mere sight of me. It seems to be 
made of brittle stuff.” 

“Tt is not that,” Florence interrupted, “but a difference must 
be made, there must be some punishment, something done to 
prevent 6 

“Oh yes, I know that, but some little mercy might be shown, 
some help—or forgiveness. So many women go on doing wrong, 
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because they cannot bear the treatment of that portion of the 
world which has remained unspotted or unfound out. Oh the 
cruelty of good women! I sometimes think that it is only the 
people who have sinned, or who have suffered, who really know 
how to feel.” 

“That is not true—” Florence began, but Mrs. North did not 
heed her. 

“ Do you know,” she went on, speaking under her breath, “I am 
so sorry for women now, that I believe I could kneel down beside 
a wicked drunken creature in a gutter, and kiss her, and bring her 
back and be tender to her in the hope of making her better. For 
I understand not only the sin, but the pain and the misery, and 
the good people, and all else that have driven her there.” 

“T think you must let me go away,” Florence said gently, 
determined to end the interview. 

“Oh yes, you had better go.” Mrs. North put the backs of 
her hands against her flushed cheeks to cool them. “ My tea has 
not poisoned you, and I have not ‘ contaminated you,’ as Mrs. Baines 
would say. If you ever think of mein the midst of your own 
successful life, believe this, that if I had had all that you have had 
I might have been as good as you; who knows? As it is, I have 
my choice between isolation with a few breaths of occasional 
scorn, or the going farther along a road on which no doubt you 
think I am well started.” 

“ Please let me go,” Florence said gently, almost carried away 
by Mrs. North’s beauty when she looked up at her face, but 
feeling that she ought to stand by the principles which had been 
almost a religion to her. “This has been so painful, Iam sure 
you must want to be alone.” 

“Oh yes, it has been painful enough, but it has been most 
instructive also,” Mrs. North said, and then she added gently, “TI 
think I would rather you go now. Yes, please go,” she entreated 
suddenly, while a sob choked her, and she dabbed her tears with 
her little lace handkerchief, vainly struggling to laugh again. 

“T think it would be better,” Florence said; “but perhaps 
some day ifI may—lI will She stopped, for she felt that she 
ought to consult her husband before she promised to come again. 

“Oh yes, I understand,” Mrs. North said, “you will come 
again if you can; but if you don’t, it will only increase my respect 
for goodness. I shall think how precious it is, how valuable, it 
has to be guarded like the Koh-i-noor. Good-bye, Mrs. Hibbert, 
good-bye.” She rang the bell and bowed almost haughtily, so 
that Florence felt herself dismissed. 

“ Good-bye,” the latter said, and slowly turned from the room, 
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Somehow she knew that Mrs. North watched her until the door 
had half closed, and then threw herself a little miserable heap 
among the silk cushions. But she was half-way down the stairs 
before she realised this, and then the servant was waiting to show 
her out. 

“ Oh, I was cold and cruel,” she thought, when the street door 
had closed behind her, “ but I could not help it; there is no sin in 
the world that seems so awful as that one.” 


Cuarter XV. 


“JT oan understand what you felt,” Walter said, when he heard 
of Florence’s interview with Mrs. North; “ still, I wish we could 
do something for her.” 

“Tt has made me miserable; but I don’t quite see what we can 
do. We can’t invite her here—who would come to meet her? 
As for my going to see her again, I would go willingly if I 
thought I should do her any good; but I don’t think she would 
care about my going. She imagines I am good and disagreeable.” 

“Poor Floggie! Perhaps you might write her a little letter 
and then let it drop.” 

“Tl wait till I hear some news about Aunt Anne, then I will 
write, and try to make my letter rather nice.” This excuse was 
soon given her. 

Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Fisher’s Witley friend, called to see Florence 
one afternoon. 

“T thought, perhaps, you would come for a drive with me,” she 
said ; “it is lovely in the park to-day—such beautiful sunshine.” 

“Tt would be delightful,” Florence answered, for she always 
liked Mrs. Burnett, “but I am afraid I must go to tea with a 
cousin in Kensington Gore ; for I promised to meet Walter there, 
and have a walk afterwards.” 

“Let me take you there, at any rate?” 

“That would be very kind,” Florence said, and in five minutes 
they were on their way. 

“Have you seen Mr. Fisher lately?” Mrs. Burnett asked, as 
they drove across the park. 

“‘T saw him two or three weeks ago.” 

“ He has grown very grave and silent. I have an idea that he 
fell in love with a rather handsome girl who used to come and 
see his mother. I think she was a friend of yours, Mrs. Hibbert.” 

“ He doesn’t look like a man to fall in love,” Florence said, not 
wishing to betray Mr. Fisher’s confidence. 
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“Oh, but you never know what is going on inside people, their 
feelings are so often at variance with their appearance. My 
husband said once that he sometimes thought that people drew 
lots for their souls, for they so seldom matched with their bodies.” 

“Perhaps they do, and for their hearts as well. It would 
account for the strange capacity some people have for loving, 
though you have only to look at them to see it is hopeless that 
they should be loved back again.” 

“T know, and it is terrible that love should so often depend, as 
it does, on the chance arrangement of a little flesh and blood—for 
that is what beauty amounts to.” 

“Oh, but we don’t always love beauty.” 

“No, not always,” Mrs. Burnett answered ; “ but the shape of 
a face, for instance, will sometimes prevent our love going to a 
very beautiful soul.” 

“And a few years and wrinkles will make love ridiculous or 
impossible,” Florence said, thinking of Aunt Anne, Oddly 
enough, Mrs. Burnett evidently thought of her too, for she 
asked— 

“ Has your aunt been at the cottage at Witley lately ?” 

“No,” answered Florence; but she did not want to discuss 
Aunt Anne. “My children often remember the donkey cart,” 
she said; “it was a great joy to them.” 

“T am very glad,” Mrs. Burnett answered. “When you go 
to Witley again I hope you will use the pony.” 

“What has become of the donkey?” 

“We were obliged to sell it. It would not go at all at last. 
We are not going to Witley ourselves till July ; so meanwhile I 
hope you will use the pony. Only, dear Mrs. Hibbert, don’t let 
him go too fast up hill, for it spoils his breath; and we never let 
him gallop downhill for fear of his precious knees.” 

“‘T will be very careful.” Florence was rather amused. 

“T’m afraid we don’t let him go too fast, even on level 
ground,” Mrs. Burnett laughed, “for he’s a dear little pony, and 
we should be so grieved if he came to any harm.” 

“Perhaps he would be safer always standing still,” Florence 
laughed back. 

“Oh, but then he might catch cold,” Mrs. Burnett said ; 
“but do remember, dear Mrs. Hibbert, when you are going to 
Witley, that you have only to send a card the night before 
to the gardener, and he will meet you at the station.” 

“Thank you,” Florence answered, “ only I shall be rather afraid 
to use him for fear of accidents.” 

“Oh, but you needn’t be; and we are so glad to have him 
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exercised. Perhaps Mrs. Baines would like to drive him? Why, 
we are at Kensington Gore already: it has been delightful to have 
you for this little drive. Good-bye, dear Mrs. Hibbert.” 

Walter was waiting for Florence at the cousin’s. He gave her 
a sign not to stay too long. 

“We so seldom get a walk together,” he said, when they were 
outside, “that it seemed a pity to waste our time under a roof. 
Let us go inside the park,” and they crossed over. 

“ How lovely it is,” Florence said, “with the tender green 
coming out on the trees. The brown boughs look as if they were 
sprinkled with it. And what a number of people are about. The 
park is beginning to have quite a season-like look.” 

“Do you remember how Aunt Anne used to come and con- 
template the Albert Memorial?” Walter asked. “By the way, 
Fisher was talking to-day about Wimple; he is very sore about 
him.” 

“Tt was very vexing ; I wish we had never seen him, don’t you?” 

“What, Wimple? Ishould think so. Iasked Fisher if he knew 
his address; he says the last time he heard of him he was 
somewhere near the Gray’s Inn Road. I wonder if she was with 
him,” 

“Walter!” exclaimed Florence, and she almost clutched his arm, 
“‘T believe she is over there. Perhaps that is why she has been 
running in our thoughts all day.” 

A little distance off on a bench, under a tree, sat a spare black 
figure, with what looked like a cashmere shawl pulled round the 
slight shoulders. Limp and sad enough the figure looked: there 
was an expression of loneliness in every line of it. 

“Tt is very like her,” Walter said. They went a little nearer; 
they were almost beside her; but they could not see her face, 
which was turned away from them. 

“Oh, it must be she,” Florence said, in a whisper. Perhaps she 
heard their footsteps, for the black bonnet turned slowly round, 
and sure enough there was the face of Aunt Anne. Thin and sad 
and woe-begone enough it looked. 

“Aunt Anne! Dear Aunt Anne! we have been longing to see 
you. Why have you left us all this time without a sign?” and 
Florence put her arms round the thin form. 

“Aunt Anne! Why, this is good luck,” Walter exclaimed. 

“My dear Florence, my dear Walter,” the old lady said, 
looking at them with a half- dazed manner, “bless you, dear 
children ; it does me good to see you.” 


“You don’t deserve it, you know,” said Walter tenderly, “ for 
cutting us.’ 
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“Tt wasn’t my fault, dear Walter,” she answered; “you and 
Florence and the dear children have been constantly in my 
thoughts; but we have had many unavoidable anxieties since 
our marriage ; besides, I was not sure that you desired to see 
me again.” 

“Why, of course we did. But you don’t deserve to see us again 
after leaving us alone all this long time. Where is Wimple?” 

“He is at Liphook,” she answered. “He is not strong, and 
finds the air beneficial to him.” 

“Tt was always beneficial to him,” Walter said drily. 

“He ought not to leave you alone, dear Aunt Anne, you don’t 
look well,” Florence said. 

“T am very frail, my love,” Aunt Anne answered; “ but that is 
all. London air is never detrimental to me as it is to Alfred. 
He finds that Liphook invigorates him, and he frequently goes 
there for two or three days; but as our means are not adequate 
to defray the expenses of much travelling, I remain in town. 
Walter,” she asked, looking up with a touch of her old manner, 
“did you enjoy your visit to India? I hope you have most 
pleasant recollections of your journey.” 

“T'll tell you what, Floggie dear,” Walter said, not answering 
Aunt Anne’s question, “ we'll take her back with us at once.” 

“Oh, no, my love—” the old lady began, “ it is impossible.” 

“How can it be impossible, dear Aunt Anne?” Florence asked 
gaily ; “you are evidently all alone in London; so we'll run away 
with you. The children are longing to see you, and I want to 
show you all the things Walter brought from India. There is a 
little ivory elephant for you.” 

“Tt was just like him to think of me,” the old lady said, with a 
flicker of the old brightness; but in a moment her sadness 
returned, and Walter noticed that there was almost a cowed 
expression on her face. It went to his heart, and gave him a 
mighty longing to thrash Wimple. 

“You must come at once,” he said, putting on an authoritative 
manner ; “ then you can tell us all your news, and we will tell you 
all ours. There, put your arm in mine, and Florence shall go the 
other side to see you don’t escape.” 

“He is just the same. He makes me think of his dear father,” 
Aunt Anne said, as she walked between them; “and of that 
happy day at Brighton years and years ago now, when I met you 
both on the pier. Do you remember, my dear ones?” 

“Of course we do!” said Walter, “and how victoriously you 
carried us off then just as we are carrying you off now.” 

“Oh, he’s just the same,” the old lady repeated. 
VOL. XCV. 
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“ Here’s a four-wheeler,” Walter said, as he stopped one. “ This 
is quite an adventure, only,” he added gently, “you don’t look 
up to much, Aunt Anne.” 

“T shall be better soon,” she said, and dropped into silence 
again. She looked almost vacantly out of window as they 
went along, and they were afraid to ask questions, for they 
felt that things had not gone well with her. Presently she 
turned to Florence. “Did you say the children were at home, 
my love?” 

“Yes, dear.” The old lady looked out of window again at the 
green trees in the park and, when they came to them, almost 
furtively at the shops in Oxford Street. Then she turned to 
Florence. 

“ My love,” she said, “I must take those dear children a little 
present. Would you permit the cabman to stop at a sweetmeat 
shop; we shall reach one in a moment.” 

“Oh, please don’t trouble about them, dear Aunt Anne.” 

“JT shouldn’t like them to think I had forgotten them,” she 
pleaded. 

“No, and they shan’t think it,” Walter said patting her hand. 
“Hi! stop, cabby. Stay in the cab, Aunt Anne, I'll go and get 
something for them.” Ina few minutes he reappeared with two 
boxes of chocolates. “I think that’s the sort of thing,” he said. 
She looked at them carefully, opened them, and examined the 
name of the maker. 

“You have selected them most judiciously, dear Walter,” she 
answered. 

“That's all right. Now we'll go on.” She looked at the boxes 
once more and put them down satisfied. 

“Tt was just like you, to save me the fatigue of getting out of 
the cab,” she said to her nephew. “I hope the children will like 
them, they were always most partial to chocolates. You must 
remind me to reimburse you for them presently, my dear.” And 
once more she turned to the winddw. 

“Aunt Anne, are you looking for anyone?” Walter asked 
presently. 

“No, my love, but I thought the cabman was going through 
Portman Square, and that he would pass William Rammage’s 
house.” 

“That worthy was at Cannes the other day I saw.” 

“He is there till next month,” she explained, and then they 
were all silent until they reached the end of their journey. It was 
impossible to talk much to Aunt Anne, it seemed to interrupt her 
thoughts. Silence seemed to have become a habit to her, just as it 
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had to Alfred Wimple. She was a little excited when they stopped 
at the house, and lingered before the entrance for a moment. 
Almost sadly she looked up at the balcony on which she had sat 
with Alfred Wimple, and slowly her left eye winked, as if many 
things had happened since that happy night, of which only she 
had a knowledge. 

They sat her down in an easy chair, and gave her tea, and 
made much of her, and asked no questions, only showed their 
delight at having her with them again. Gradually the tender old 
face looked happier, the sad lines about the mouth softened, and 
once there was quite a merry note in her voice, as she laughed 
and said, “ You dear children, you are just the same.” It did them 
good to hear her favourite remarks once more. Then Catty and 
Monty were brought in, and she kissed them and patronised them 
and gave them their chocolates and duly sent them away again, 
just as she always used to do. 

“TI began to work a little hood for Catty,” she said, “but I 
never finished it; it was not that I was dilatory, but that my eyes 
are not as good as they were.” She said the last words sadly, and 
Florence looking up quickly wondered if they were dimmed from 
weeping. 

“Poor Aunt Anne,” she said soothingly; “but you are not as 
lonely as formerly ?” 

“No, my love, but Alfred has a great deal of work to do. It 
keeps him constantly at his chambers, and his health not being 
good he is obliged to go out of town very often, so that un- 
willingly,” and she winked sadly, “he is much away from me.” 

“ What work is he doing ?” Walter asked. 

“My dear,” she said with gentle dignity, “ you must forgive me 
for not answering that question, but I feel that he would not 
approve of my discussing his private affairs.” 

“Have you comfortable rooms in town?” Florence asked in 
order to change the subject. 

‘No, my love, they are not very comfortable, but we are not in 
@ pecuniary position to pay a large rent.” She paused for a moment 
and her face became grave and set. Florence watching her fancied 
that there was a little quiver in the upper lip. 

“Aunt Anne, dear Aunt Anne, I am certain you are not very 
happy; tell us what it is. We love you. Do tell us, is anything 
the matter? Is Mr. Wimple kind to you? Are you poor?” 

“Yes, do tell us!” Walter said, and put his arm round her thin 
shoulder, and gave it a little affectionate caress. 

She hesitated for a moment. ‘“ My dears,” she said gratefully 
but a little distantly, “ Alfred is very kind to me, but he is very 
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much tried by our circumstances. He is not strong, and he is 
obliged to be separated from me very often. It causes him much 
regret, although he is too unselfish to show it.” 

“ But you ought not to be so very poor, if Wimple has lots of 
work,” Walter remarked. 

“T fear it is not very profitable work, dear Walter, and though 
I have an allowance from Sir William Rammage, it does not 
defray all our expenses,” and she was silent. Walter and Florence 
were silent too. They could not help it, for Aunt Anne had grown 
so grave, and she seemed to lose herself in her thoughts. Only 
once did she refer to the past. 

“Walter, dear,” she asked, “did you find my little gifts useful 
when you were away?” Aunt Anne always inquired after the 
wear and tear of her presents. 

“Indeed I did,” he answered heartily. “I was speaking of 
them only to-day, wasn’t I, Floggie?” But he concealed the fact 
that all the scissors were lost, lest she should want to give him 
some more. 

** Aunt Anne,” Florence asked, “isn’t there anything we could 
do for you? You don’t look very well.” 

“The spring is so trying, my love,” the old lady said gently. 

“T expect you want a change quite as much as Mr. Wimple.” 

“Oh no, my love. I have been a little annoyed by my landlady, 
who was impertinent to me this morning. It depresses me to 
have a liberty taken with me.” Perhaps the rent was not paid, 
Florence thought, bat she did not dare to ask. Aunt Anne 
shivered and pulled her shawl round her again, and explained 
that she had not put on her warm cloak as it was so sunny 
and bright, and people might bave observed that it was shabby, 
and while she was talking a really brilliant idea came to 
Walter. 

“ Aunt Anne,” he exclaimed, “ why should not you and Wimple 
go to our cottage at Witley for abit? Oh! but I forgot, he stays 
with friends at Liphook, doesn’t he ?” 

“No, my love, he lodges with an old retainer.” 

“Qh,” said Walter shortly, remembering a different account 
that Wimple had given him the year before on the memorable 
morning when they met in the Strand. “I think it would be an 
excellent thing, if you and he went to our cottage. It is standing 
empty; we don’t want it just yet, and there you could be 
together.” Aunt Anne looked up with keen interest. 

“Yes, why not?” exclaimed Florence. “I-wish you would; 
you could be quite happy there.” 

“ My love,” said the old lady eagerly, “it would be delightful. 
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But I am afraid there are reasons that render it impossible for 
me to accept your kindness.” 

“What reasons? do tell us. Perhaps we can smooth them 
away.” 

“ Florence,” said the old lady, “I must be frank with you. I 
am indebted to some of the tradespeople there, and I am not in a 
position to pay their bills.” 

“They are all paid,” Walter said joyfully, “so don’t trouble 
about them ; and moreover, we told them they were never to give 
us any credit, so I am afraid they won’t give you any next time, 
any more than they will us, but you won’t mind that.” 

“And then, my love,” the old lady went on, “I have no 
servants.” 

“T can arrange that,” said Florence. “I can telegraph to Jane 
Mitchell, the postman’s sister who always comes in and does for 
us when we go alone from Saturday to Monday, and take no 
servant. Do go, Aunt Anne, it will do you a world of good. I 
shall take you back to your lodgings, and get you ready, and send 
you off to-morrow morning.” Aunt Anne stood up excitedly. 

“‘ My dears,” she said, “ I will bless you for sending me. I can’t 
bear this separation; I want to be with him, and he wants me, 
I know he does; it makes him cross and irritable to be away 
from me.” ‘There was almost a wild look in her eyes. They 
were astonished at her vehemence. But suddenly she seemed to 
remember something, and all her excitement subsided. “I 
cannot go until Sir William Rammage returns to town, or his 
solicitor does. My allowance is not due for some weeks, and 
unfortunately ——” 

“ We'll make that all right, dear, leave it to us,” said Walter. 
“Florence will come round in the morning and carry you off; 
and Wimple will be quite astonished when you send for him.” 
Aunt Anne looked up almost gaily. 

“Yes, my love, he will be quite astonished; bless you for all 
your goodness. Now, my dear ones, you must permit me to 
depart, I shall have so many arrangements to make this evening. 
Bless you for all your kindness.” 

“Tam going to take you back in a hansom,” Waltersaid. And 
in a few minutes they were driving to the address she had given,— 
a florist’s shop in a street off the Edgware Road. 

“T think her rooms were on the top floor,” Walter said to 
Florence when he returned, “for she looked up at the windows 
with a mournful air when we arrived. The house seemed 
neglected, and the shop had a dead-and-gone air; nothing in it 
but some decayed plants and a few stray slugs. It is my opinion 
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that she is left in a garret all by herself, poor dear, while 
Wimple takes himself off to his chambers, or to his Liphook 
friends, and has a better time.” 

“ He’s a horrid thing.” 

“Floggie, do you know that he is our uncle Alfred?” Walter 
asked wickedly. She looked at him for a moment in bewilder- 
ment, then she understood. 

“Walter,” she said, “if you ever say that again I will run 
away from you. I shall go and write a line to Mrs. Burnett’s 
gardener,” she added, “and tell him to meet us with the pony 
to-morrow ; she said I was to use it, and I think it would be good 
for Aunt Anne not to be excited with the sight of Steggall’s 
waggonette. I feel certain she is very unhappy.” 

“T don’t know how she could expect to be anything else,’ he 
answered. “ Poor thing, what the deuce did he marry her for; I 
am certain there is some mystery at the bottom of it.” 


‘Walter had divined rightly. Aunt Anne’s lodging was at the 
top of the house. When he left her she went slowly up the dark 
staircase that led to it. On the landing outside her door were 
her two canvas-covered boxes, one on top of the other. She 
looked at them for a moment, half hesitatingly, as if she were 
thinking of the journey they would take to-morrow and of the 
things she must not forget to put into them. She turned the 
handle of the front room door and walked in. Alfred Wimple 
was sitting by a cinder fire, over which he was trying to make 
some water boil. He looked up as she entered, but he did not 
rise from the broken cane-bottomed chair. 

“Why were you out, Anne?” he asked severely, without giving 
her any sort of greeting. 

“My dear one,” she said excitedly going forward, “I did not 
dream of your being here ; it is indeed a joyful surprise ;” she put 
her hands on his shoulder and léant down. He turned his head 
away with a quick movement, and her kiss brushed his cheek near 
the ear; but she only winked secretly to herself and asked, 
** When did you come, my darling ?” 

*“‘ Two hours ago,” he said in the old solemn manner. “I wanted 
some tea.” 

“Tam so sorry, but I never dreamt of your coming. Are you 
better, my dear one?” she tried to pull the fire together with 
the little poker. 

“Tam a little better,” he answered. ‘“ You will never make 
the water boil over that fire.” 

“Yes I will,” and she looked into the coal-scuttle. “Have you 
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come up to town for good, dear Alfred?” The scuttle was empty, 
but she found some little bits of wood and tried to make a blaze. 

“T don’t know; I am going back to my chambers presently to 
do a night’s work.” 

“ And to-morrow,” she asked anxiously. 

“Perhaps you will see me to-morrow,” he answered. “Can 
you give me something to eat now? and I wish you would make 
a decent fire.” 

“T will, my dear one,” she said ; “ if you will rest here patiently 
for a few minutes, I will go down-stairs and ask the landlady to 
let me have a scuttle of coals.” 

“T have no money,” he said sullenly, “ understand that.” 

“But I have, my darling,” she answered joyfully, “and I am 
quite sure that you require nourishment. Will you let me go out 
and buy you a chop ?” 

“Give me some tea; I can get dinner on my way back.” 

“Won’t you stay with me this evening, Alfred? I have some 
news for you, and I have been so lonely,” and she looked round 
the shabby room as if to prove to him how impossible it was to 
find comfort in it. 

“No, I can’t stay,” he answered shortly. “How much money 
have you got?” 

“T have a sovereign. Walter slipped it into my glove just 
now. I have been to see them both, Alfred.” 

“What did they say about me?” 

“They spoke of you most kindly, my darling, 
and winked very timidly. 

“Why couldn’t he give you more; a sovereign isn’t much,” 
Wimple said discontentedly. “I see Rammage is not coming back 
from Cannes just yet,” he added. 

“My dear,” she said gravely, “ you are fatigued with your jour- 
ney and hungry, and it makes you unhappy. If you will excuse me 
a moment, I will make some little preparations for your comfort.” 
And with the dignity that always sat so quaintly upon her, she rose 
from the rug and left the room. She returned in a few minutes, 
followed by the landlady with a scuttleful of coals. Then she made 
some tea, and cut some bread and butter, and set it before Alfred 
Wimple, all the time putting off nervously the telling of her great 
bit of news. She looked at him while he ate and drank, and her 
face showed that she was not looking at the actual man before her, 
but at someone she had endowed with a dozen beauties of heart 
and soul; she wished he could realise that he possessed them ; 
they might have given him patience, and made him happier. 

“Did you enjoy the country?” she asked gently. 
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“Yes,” he coughed uneasily, “but I was not well. I shall go 
there again soon.’ 

“ What do you do all day?” sheasked. “ Have you any society ?” 
He was silent for a moment, as if struggling with the destitution 
of speech that always beset him. 

“T can’t give you an account of all my days, Anne,” he said, 
and turned to the fire. 

“T did not ask it, Alfred; you know that I never intrude upon 
your privacy. I had some news,” she went on with a pathetic 
note in her voice, “and hoped it would be pleasing to you.’ 

“What is it?” The expression of his face had not changed 
for a moment from the one of sulky displeasure it had worn when 
she entered ; and her manner betrayed a certain nervousness, as if 
she felt that he was with her against his will, and only by gentle 
propitiation could she keep him at all. 

“Walter and Florence have offered to lend us their cottage at 
Witley. We can go to it to-morrow—if it is convenient to you, 
Alfred,” she added meekly. 

“T shall not go there,” he said sullenly, and for a moment 
he looked her full in the face with his dull eyes. 

“T thought the air of that locality was always beneficial to 
you.” 

“Thank you, I don’t wish to go to that ‘locality,’ and be 
laughed at.” He half mocked her as he spoke. 

“Why should you be laughed at?” she asked with almost a cry 
of pain in her voice, for she knew what the answer would be 
beforehand; but the words were forced from her: she could not 
help them. He coughed and looked at her again. 

“People generally laugh at a young man who marries an old 
woman, Anne.” She got up and went to the end of the room and 
came back again, and put her hand upon his shoulder. 

“'There is no one there to laugh,” she said. “There is no one 
there to know. We need not keep,any society.” She did not see 
the absurdity of the last remark, and made it quite gravely. 
“There are only a few people in the neighbourhood at all, and 
those of an inferior class. It does not matter what they think.” 

“It matters to me what everyone thinks.” 

“We cannot remain here much longer,” she went on. “The 
landlady was most impertinent to-day. I think Florence and 
Walter would help to pay her if we went to the cottage to- 
morrow. They said they would arrange everything.” 

“It is a long way from Liphook,” he said almost to himself; “if 
anyone saw us, they wouldn’t suspect that we were married. 
They would think you were my aunt perhaps.” 
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“They may think what they please, Alfred,” she answered, “if 
you are only with me.” Then her voice changed. “My dear one, 
I cannot bear life unless you are gentle to me,” she pleaded, “and 
I cannot bear it here alone any longer, always away from you day 
after day. I am your wife, Alfred, and if I am an old woman, | 
love you with all the years I remember, and all the love that has 
been stored up in me since my youth. I want to be near you, to 
take care of you, to see that you have comforts. You can say I 
am your aunt if it pleases you. I never feel that I am your wife; 
only that it is my great privilege to be near you and to serve 
you.” She stopped as if unable to go on, and he was silent a 
moment or two before he answered. 

“T think it might be a good idea; as you say, there is no one 
about there to know.” 

“ Are you ashamed of me? ” 

“T don’t want to look ridiculous.” Then a flash came into her 
eyes, and the old spirit asserted itself. 

“ Alfred,” she said, “if you do not love me, I think at least you 
should learn to treat me with respect. If I am so distasteful to 
you we had better separate. I cannot go on bearing all that I 
have borne patiently for months. Let me go to Florence and 
Walter, they will be kind to me, and I will never be a burden upon 
you. The allowance that William Rammage gives me would keep 
me in comfort alone, and it struck me the other day, that when 
he dies perhaps he will leave me something.” 

He looked at her with sudden alarm. The cowed look seemed 
to have gone from her face to his, and as she saw it she gathered 
strength, and went on, “I cannot be insulted, Alfred,” she said, 
“T cannot and will not.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Anne,” he said, “I am irritable sometimes, 
and I am not strong o 

“That is why I have borne so much from you.” 

“JT will go to Witley with you,” he went on, ignoring her 
remark altogether ; “that is if you like, and can raise the money 
to go. I have none.” 





Cuapter XVI. 


“FisHER was quite pleased when I asked him if we could get 
off to Monte Carlo next week,” Walter told Florence a little 
later. 

“Wasn’t he shocked at your gambling propensities ? ” 

“Not a bit. He looked as if he would like to go too. He said 
in rather a pompous manner,’—and Walter imitated his editor 
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exactly—‘“ ‘certainly, certainly; I think, Hibbert, your wife 
deserves a little treat of some sort after your long absence in the 
winter, and I am very glad if it is in my power to help you to 
give it to her.’ He looked like the king of the cannibal islands 
making an act of parliament all by himself.” 

“You are a ridiculous dear.” 

“Thank you, Floggie. Fisher’s a nice old. chap, and I am very 
fond of him.” 

“Do you know,” said Florence, in rather a shocked tone, 
“Ethel Dunlop said one day that she believed he looked upon 
himself as a sort of minor Providence.” 

“Well, he does go about minor Providencing a good deal, which 
reminds me that he said he was coming in a day or two, to ask 
you to take him out to buy a wedding-present for Ethel.” 

“‘ He'll buy her a Crown Derby tea-set, or a sugar-basin with a 
very large pair of tongs, see if he doesn’t. Ethel said he ought 
to have married Aunt Anne.” 

“He would have been a thousand times better than Wimple. 
I wonder how those gay young people are getting on at Witley, 
and whether they want anything more before we start.” 

“T think they must be all right at present,” Florence said, “ we 
sent them a good big box of stores when they went to the 
Cottage; and I know you gave her a little money, dear Walter, 
and we paid up her debts, so that she cannot be worried. Then 
of course she has her hundred a year from Sir William to fall 
back upon, and Mr. Wimple probably has something.” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose they are all right; besides I don’t feel too 
generous towards that beggar Wimple.” 

“T should think not,” Florence said virtuously. “Do you 
know, Walter, once or twice it has struck me that perhaps he 
won’t live; he doesn’t look strong, and he is always complaining. 
Aunt Anne said that he wanted constant change of air.” 

“ Oh, yes, [remember she said Liphook was ‘ beneficial ’ to him.” 

“Tf he died she would have her allowance, and be free.” 

“No such luck,” said Walter. “Besides, if he died, there would 
be nowhere for him to go to—he’d have to come back again. 
Heaven wouldn’t have him, and after all he isn’t quite bad enough 
for the devil to use his coals upon.” 

“Walter, you mustn’t talk in that way, you mustn’t indeed,” 
and she put her hand over his mouth again. 

“All right,” he said, struggling to get free, “beg pardon, 
Floggie, I won’t do it again.” 

Mr. Fisher duly arrived the next afternoon. He was a little 
breathless, though he carefully tried to conceal it, and wore the 
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air of deference but decision which he always thought the right 
one to assume to women. With much gravity he and Florence 
set out to buy the wedding-present. It resolved itself into a 
silver butter-dish with a silver cow on the lid, though Florence 
tried hard to make him choose a set of apostle spoons. 

“ A butter-dish will be much more useful, my dear lady.” 

“Tt will be very useful,” Florence echoed, though she feared 
that Ethel would be a little disappointed when she saw the cow. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Fisher in a benevolent voice, as they left 
the silversmith’s in Bond Street, “we are close to Gunter’s, if 
you would do me the honour to eat an ice?” 

“T will do you the honour with great pleasure,” and she thought 
to herself, “his manner really is like Aunt Anne’s this afternoon. 
If she had only married him instead of that horrid Mr. Wimple 
we could have called him uncle with pleasure.” She sat eating 
her very large strawberry ice, while he tasted his at intervals as 
if he were rather afraid of it. 

“Did the white cockatoo die?” she asked. He almost started, 
he was so surprised at the question. 

“The white cockatoo ?” 

“ You spoke of it last year—that night when Mrs. Baines dined 
with us.” 

“JT remember now,” he said solemnly; “yes; it died, Mrs. 
Hibbert. For five years it was perhaps my most intimate friend, 
and the companion of my solitude.” 

“Why did it die?” 

“It pulled a door-mat to pieces, and we fear it swallowed some 
of the fibre. My housekeeper, who is a severe woman, beat it 
with her gloves and it did not recover.” He spoke as if he were 
recounting a tragedy, and became so silent that Florence felt she 
had ventured on an unlucky topic. But it was always rather 
difficult to make conversation for Mr. Fisher when she was alone 
with him; there were so few things he cared to discuss with a 
woman. Politics he considered beyond her, on literary matters 
he thought she could form no opinion, and society was a frivolity 
it was as well not to encourage her to consider too much. 
Suddenly a happy thought struck her. 

“Tam so happy about our holiday, Mr. Fisher,” she said ; “ it 
is a long time since Walter and I had a real one together.” 

“Tam delighted that it has been arranged. I feel sure that 
Walter will enjoy it with so charming a companion,” he answered 
with an effort at gallantry that touched her. 

“‘T wish you were going to have a holiday too, with someone 
you liked,” she said. 
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“My dear lady,” and he gave a little sigh as he spoke, “I fear 
the only society I am fitted for is my own.” 

“Oh, no, you are much too modest,” and she tried to laugh. 
“Some day I hope to buy you a butter-dish. I shall like going 
to get it so much, dear Mr. Fisher.” 

“T think not,” he answered almost sadly. 

“ Ethel says you have been very kind to her about George,” 
Florence said in a low voice, for she was almost afraid to refer to 
it, “but you are kind to everybody.” 

Mr. Fisher turned and looked at her with a grateful expression 
in his clear mild eyes; but she knew that he did not want to 
make any other answer. Gradually he put on his editorial 
manner as if to ward off more intimate conversation, and when he 
left her at the door of her house, for he refused to come in, she 
felt, as she looked after him, that she had been present at the 
ending of the last little bit of romance in his life. 


Florence and Walter were in high spirits when they started for 
their holiday. 

“'Two days in Paris,” he said as they drove to the hotel, “and 
then we'll crawl down France towards the south, and I will 
introduce you to the Mediterranean Sea. It’s a pity we can only 
eat one dinner a night, considering the number of good ones there 
are to be had here. To be sure, if we manage carefully, we can 
do a little supper on the Boulevard afterwards; still that hardly 
counts. But I don’t think we can stay any longer, dear Floggie, 
even to turn you into a Parisian.” 

Forty-eight hours later saw them in the express for Marseille, 
where they stayed a night in order to get the coast scenery by 
daylight, as they went on to Monte Carlo. 

“Tt’s a wonderful city,” Walter said with a sigh, as they stroiled 
under the trees on the Prado. “The Jew, and the Turk, and the 
Infidel, and every other manner of,man has passed through it in 
his turn. Doesn’t it suggest all sorts of pictures to you, darling ?” 

“Yes,” she answered a little absently, “ only I was thinking of 
Monty and Catty.” 

“We ought to wait a day and go to see Monte Christo’s prison.” 

“Yes,” but she was not very eager. Her thoughts were with 
her children. Walter was always able to enjoy things, and to 
garnish them with the right memories. “I wonder if we shall 
find letters from home when we get to Monte Carlo,” she added. 

“T hope so,” he answered gently, but he said no more about 
the associations of Marseille. 


As they were leaving the big hotel on the Cannebiére the next 
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morning, a lady entered it. She had evidently just arrived: her 
luggage was being carried in. 

“T shall be here three nights,” they heard her say to the 
manageress. “I leave for England on Thursday morning.” 

At the sound of her voice Florence turned round, but she had 
gone towards the staircase. The Hibberts had to catch their 
train, and could not wait. 

“Tt was Mrs. North, Walter,” Florence said as they drove to 
the station; “I wish I could have spoken to her. She looked a 
lonely little figure entering that big hotel.” 

“But there was no time,” he answered; “if we lost our train 
we should virtually lose a day.” 

“T wonder why she has come here?” 

“The ways of women are inscrutable.” 

“T meant to have written and told her about Aunt Anne, but I 
had so much to do before we left London that I really forgot it.” 

“You might send her a line from Monte Carlo; you heard her 
say that she was to be at Marseille three days; and then perhaps 
it would be better to leave her alone.” 

“T should like to write to her just once, for I am afraid I was 
not very kind that day ; but she took me by surprise.” 

“ Very well, then, write to her from Monte Carlo. It will give 
her an idea that we are not such terrible patterns of virtue our- 
selves, and perhaps she’ll find that a consolation ; but I don’t see 
what more we can do for her. It is very difficult to help a woman 
in her position. She has put out to sea in an open boat, and even 
if she doesn’t get wrecked every craft she runs against is sure to 
hurt her.” 

The letter was duly written and sent to the hotel at Marseille. 
It found Mrs. North sitting alone in her big room on the first 
floor. She was beside the open window watching the great lighted 
cafés, and the happy people gathered in little groups round the 
tables on the pavement. 

“Oh, what a pity it is,” she said to herself, “that we cannot 
remember. I always feel as if we had lived since the beginning 
and shall go on till the end—if end there is ; but if one only had 
a memory to match how wonderful it would be. If I could but 
see this place just once as it was hundreds of years ago, with 
the Greek people walking about and the city rising up about them. 

Now it looks so thoroughly awake with its great new buildings 
and horrible improvements, but if it ever sleeps how wonderful its 
dreams must be. If one could get inside them and see it all as it 
once was.” .. . . She turned her face longingly towards the port 
at the far end of the Cannebiere. ‘Iam so hungry to see every- 
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thing, and to know everything,” she said to herself, ‘so hungry 
for all the things I have never had . . . . I wonder if I shall die 
soon—I can’t go on living like this, longing and waiting and 
hoping and grasping nothing . . . . I wish I could see the water. 
If I had courage I would drive down and look at it—or walk past 
those people sitting out on the pavement, and go down to the sea. 
There might be a ship sailing by towards England, and I should 
know how his ship will look if it ever sails by. Or a ship going 
on towards India, and I could look after it knowing that every 
moment it was getting nearer and nearer to him. To-morrow I 
will find out precisely where the P. & 0.’s sail from for Bombay ; 
then I shall be able to guess what it all looked like when he set 
his foot on boarda yearago. Oh! thank God, I may think of him 
now—that I am free—that it is not wickedness any longer to 
think of him, or to love him,” she added with almost a sob. 

She got up and looked round the room. It was nearly dark. 
She could see the outline of the furniture and of her own figure 
dimly reflected in the long glass of the wardrobe. 

“The place is so full of shadows they frighten me. But I am 
frightened at everything.” She flung herself down on the couch 
at the foot of the bed. ‘I wonder if the people who have always 
done right ever for a moment imagine that the people who have 
done wrong can suffer as much—oh, a thousand times more than 
themselves. They seem to imagine that sin is a sort of armour 
against suffering, and it does not matter how many blows are 
administered to those who have gone off the beaten track.” She 
pillowed her head on her arms and watched the moving reflection 
of the light from the street. In imagination she stared through 
it at the long years before her, wondering almost in terror how 
they would be filled. “Iam so young,” she thought, “and I may 
live so long ””—there was a knock at her bed-room door. 

“Come in,” she cried, thankful for any interruption. 

“ A letter for Madame.” 

“For me!” She seized it witlr feverish haste and looked at 
the direction by the window while the candles were being lighted. 
“T declare,” she said, when‘the door was closed behind the gar¢on, 
‘‘it is from the immaculate Mrs. Hibbert. May the saints have 
guarded her from contamination while she wrote it tome.” Her 
happy spirits flashed back, and the weary woman of five minutes 
ago was a light-hearted girl again. 

“Tt is rather a nice letter,” she said, and propped up the wicks 
of the flickering candles with the corner of the envelope. “I 
believe she wrote merely out of kindness; it proves that there is 
some generosity in even the most virtuous heart. I'll write to 
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the old lady—” she stopped and reflected for a minute or two. 
“ Poor old lady, she was very good to me, she was like a mother— 
no woman has called me ‘my love’ since she went away.” She 
walked up and down the room for a moment, and looked out again 
at the wide street and the flashing lights. Suddenly she seized 
her blotting-book, and knelt down by the table in the impulsive 
manner that characterised her. ‘I'll write at once,” she said. “Of 
course it will shock her sweet old nerves, but I know she'll be glad 
to hear from me though she won’t own it even to herself :”— 


“ DEAREST OLD Lapy,—I have been longing to know what had 
become of you. I only heard a little while ago that you were a 
happy bride, and I have just succeeded in getting your address. 
A thousand congratulations. I hope you are very much in love, 
and that Mr. Wimple is truly charming. He is indeed a most 
fortunate man and to be greatly envied by the rest of his sex. 

“T fear you will be shocked to hear that Mr. North has divorced 
me. I never loved him, you know. I told you that when you 
were so angry with me that day in Cornwall Gardens, and it was 
not my fault that I married him. I have been very miserable, and 
I don’t suppose I shall ever be happy again. But the world is a 
large place, and I am going to wander about ; I have always longed 
to see the whole of it: now I shall go to the east and the west 
and the north and the south like a wandering Jewess. But before 
I start on these expeditions I shall be in England for a few weeks 
and should like to see you. Would you see me? I don’t suppose 
you would come near me or let me go near you, though I should 
like to put my head down on your shoulder and feel your kind old 
arms round me again. 

“T am afraid you have eaten up all your wedding-cake, dear 
old lady, and even if you have any left you would no doubt think 
it far too good for the likes of me. I wonder if you would accept 
a very little wedding-present from me, for I should so much like 
to send you one? My love to you and many felicitations to both 
you and Mr. Wimple. 

“ Yours always, 
“EK. Nort.” 


When it was finished her excitement gave way, her spirits ran 
down, she went wearily back to the sofa and pillowed her head on 
her arms once more. “I wonder what the next incident will be, 
and how many days and nights it is off” She shut her eyes and 
in thought hurried down the street to the old port. She saw the 
masts of ships and the moving water and the passing lights in 
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the distance. ‘Oh, God!” she said to herself, “how terrible it 
is to think that the land is empty for me from end to end. 
Though I walked over every mile of it I should never see his face 
or hear his voice, and there is not a heart in the whole of it that 
cares one single jot for me. And the great sea is there, and the 
ships going on and on and not a soul on board one of them who 
knows that I live, or cares if I die. It frightens me and stuns me, 
and frightens me again. I am so hungry, and longing, and eager 
for the utter impossibilities. Oh, my darling, if you had only 
trusted me, if you could have believed that the sin was outside me 
and not in my heart, I would have been so good, I would have 
made myself the best woman on earth so that I might give you 
the best love that ever Heaven sent into human heart.” There 
was another knock at the door, and something like a cry escaped 
from ker lips. 

“Come in,” and again the garcon entered with a letter. This 
time it was a thick packet. 

“ This is also for Madame,” he said, “it is from England.” She 
waited until the door had closed behind him before she opened it. 

The envelope contained a dozen enclosures. They looked like 
bills and circulars sent on from her London address. Among 
them was a telegram. 

“T suppose it is nothing,” she said, as with trembling hands 
she opened it. It was from Bombay, and contained three words— 

“ Sailing in Deccan.” 

She fell down on her knees by the table, and putting her face 
in her hands burst into passionate weeping. 

“Oh, dear God,” she prayed, “forgive me and be merciful to 
me. I have not meant to do wrong, I have only longed to be 
happy. Oh, dear Father, let me be so. I will try to do right all 
my life long and to make him do right too, only let him love me 
still. I have never been happy, let me be happy now. I have 
suffered so, I have suffered so. Oh, dear God, is it not enough ? 
Forgive me, and let me be happy.” 














